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A telegram to the New York Daily World, of March 31st, ariaounces the 
death, in Paris, France, of Mr. E. Stern. 
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Sxcy’s Orricn, WESTERN Gas ASSOCIATION, 
110 Vine Sr., St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 21, 1882. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting Bf the Western Gas Association will be held at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Ills., on the 10th, 11th and 12th days of 
May, 1882. A full attendance is requested, as matters of great interest will 
be presented at the Meeting. 








Lee A. HatL, Taos, Burrerworts, 
Secretary. President, 
VOLUME III. KING’S TREATISE ON COAL GAS. 
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In our last issue we called attention to the fact that this valuable work is 
now complete. . Orders for the same, accompanied by draft or post office 
money order for $8.20 from subscribers to former numbers, or $8.80 from 
new subscribers will be received at this office, and should be sent this month, 





STREET LIGHTING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


a 


During the past week bids were opened by the Gas Commission, at the 
Department of Public Works, for the lighting of the streets of the city for 
one year, from the first of May next. The prices bid by the different gas 
companies for this service will be found on page 157 of this issue, 

In addition to the proposals for gas there were bids from two electric, 
light companies for lighting some of the chief thoroughfares. The price at ~ 
which electric light was furnished to the city last year was at the rate of 
about 33 cents per lamp per night; but the price asked this year is some- 
thing of an advance upon last year’s price. 

It is not to be expected that any company organized for business pur- 
poses will continue tu do business without a profit, whether it is serving the 
public or private individuals, and we see no reason why an electric light 
company should not receive a remunerative price for their service, if they 
perform it. 

It is true that to light all the electric lights proposed would increase the 
cost of public lighting considerably, unless gas lamps were discontinued th 
some streets not occupied by the proposed supply of electric lights ; but 
luxury costs money, and if the people want the additional light they must 
be prepared to pay for it. 

When it is fully determined just what amount of additional money is to be 
devoted to an increased amount of light it will be time for the gas people to 
wake up and see what they can offer for the amount; but it is evident that 
under the contracts, as now arranged for street lighting, there is no oppor- 
tunity to bid for anything but ordinary three feet per hour lamps, for 4,000 
hours a year. 

There is a difference between illumination and lighting. As an illumina- 
tion the electric lights may do very well, and certainly, considering the 
nature of the article, they have done as well in New York as anywhere else ; 
but, nevertheless, we believe it possible to ‘‘ illuminate ” our roadways with 
gas (but not for the price of lighting) ; while, as ‘to relative cost, beauty, 
completeness and reliability of the lighting, there need be no question but 
that gas, burned under proper conditions, can be made to take the palm. The 
electric light has been of great service to the gas industry, and should be 
looked upon as a coadjutor and friend, and when they do public illumina- 
tion they should be paid a living price, and not be asked to perform impos- 
sibilities. 

We give below the details of the bids made by the electric light compa- 
nies, from which it will appear that they propose to charge at the rate of 
$255.50 per annum for each ordinary light in the city, while at the High 
Bridge it is offered for $365 a year for each light, if the , city furnishes the 
necessary steam, or $547.50 per lamp per annum if the company supplies 
the steam. Of course, the candle power of these lights is only spoken of by 
eyen thousands ; and while one company offers lights of a certain number 
of candles, ‘‘ at a maximum, and by French measurement,” the other pro- 
poses to give lights ‘‘ of 2,000 candles power by photometrical test.” It is 
a matter to be regretted that, in a great city like New York, no effort has 
been made on the part of the city to develop a better system of gas illumin- 
ation in some of the main avenues so that the people could be able to judge 
not only of the relative efficiency but also ot the cost of the two systems, 


At present high prices of gas in this city perhaps the electric light a ee 


have an advantage, as to relative cost, to which it is not fairly, entitled ; but 
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there is a very simple remedy for that, viz., to put down the price of gas to 
where it should be, and the large increase in consumption would soon make 
up the difference in the amount of money received. There is no reason why 
the streets of New York should not be able to exhibit to us as perfect and 
beautiful a system of gas illumination as the other cities of the world ; and 
if it were once done no reas»nable amount of additional cost would be 
grudged by the people. A little enterprise in this direction would be re- 
freshing. 

The following are the bids, above referred to, made by the Brush and the 
United States Illuminating Companies ; the final decision upon the matter 
will be reached at an adjourned meeting of the Gas Commission, which is 
composed of the Mayor, the Comptroller, and the Commissioner of Public 
Works : 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY. 

‘* For voltaic arc lights, of the same kind as furnished last year, with car- 
bons from 7-16ths to 5-8ths of an inch in diamet +r. The ordinary pole lights 
being not less than 2,000 and the mast lights not less than 6000 maximum 
candle power, tested by French measurement, at the rate of 70 cents per 
light per night, as follows : . 

Broadway 14th street to 34th streeet 18 lights. 


4thavenue 18th ‘“ 59th =“ 33 st 
- 4nd “ 59th * 
Park avenue 34th - 42nd ‘“ 8 ‘ 
Madison “* 27th “ 59th + ‘*” 33 2 
Fifth ‘“ 14th “ 69th “ 41 _ 
Eighth “ 14th “ 59th « 46 
14th street 4th avenue to 8th avenue 9 ” 
23rd an - Sth * 9 es 
34th * ee o -_—, 10 “ 
42nd ‘“ 4th " Sth * 11 o 
57th “ 64th * Sth *“ 11 “ 
59th ee " 8th * 11 “ 
Madison Square on mast 6 lights equal to 16 ” 
Union “é ‘“é 6 “é 16 ‘ec 


Total number of ordinary pole lights 272 ag 


‘** Such portions of the above spaces, and such numbers of these lamps to 
be supplied at said prive as the Gas Commission may prescribe.” 

The same company put in a separate bid for lighting the High Bridge, 
and the approaches thereto, with from 16 to 32 lights, at the rate of $1 per 
lamp per night, if steam is furnished from the city boilers at the pumping 
station at the Bridge, or $1.50 per lamp per night, if the Brush Company 
furnishes its own steam. 

THE UNITED STATES ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
propose as follows—to light 94 lights at the rate of 7\) cents per lamp per 
ight : 
Bry Broadway from the Battery to 14th street 52 lights. 
Fifth ave., Washington Sq. tol4th “ « 


Battery Park ye * 
City Hall Park 10 *“ 
Washington Square 19<* 

94 “ 


** These lights to be of not less than 2,000 candle power each, by photom- 
etrical test.” 








The Gas Institute at the Electrical Exhibition, London. 
i a 

At seven o’clock the members aud friends of the Iastitute, to the number 
of 360, dined together in the Marble Hall at the Palace—the President (Mr. 
G. Wilson Stevenson, C.E., F.G.8.) in the Chair. After dinner the Presi- 
dent said— 

I am sure that some of you must have made sacrifices to be here to-day, 
for which we thank you. ‘T'o those of us who saw the Paris Exhibition there 
is not much here to surprise or astonish ; but I presume that a good many 
are here who did not see the Paris Exhibition, and to them there is here 
much to surprise ang to interest, especially in the development which elec- 
tric lighting has made during the last two years by means of what is known 
as the incandescent lamp. The arc lamp is quite out of the running for 
domestic lighting ; but the incandescent lamp affords a light as nearly per- 
fect, when it is at its best, as any artificial lizht can be. I can imagine that 
there are those among us who would be disposed to go so far as to admit 
that it is nearly as good as 16-candle gas, wnen burned under the best con- 
ditions. There are circumstances under which I could conceive that the in- 
candescent lamp would be preferable to any other light, either of coal gas 
or oil gas—as, for instance, a residence in the tropics, with the thermome- 
ter at 90° in the shade all the year round. And yet I think there are some 
obstacles to be overcome, and some wholesome prejudices to be got rid of, 


before we shall see the dwellings in our cities and towns lighted from cen- 
tral stations by the incandescent electric lamp. In fact, gentlemen, what- 
ever bas been done up to the present time has been experiment and adver- 
tisement, (Hear, hear.) The experiments, so far as I know, have none of 
them been completely successful, and the advertisements have resulted only 
in inducing a few isolated individual manufacturers to purchase plant and 
go in for electric lighting ‘‘on their own hook.” Nothing whatever has 
been done to demonstrate the feasibility of lighting a district or community 
from a central station. Now, until this has been tried, we shall not know 
whether it is practicable ; and we shall literally know nothing of the cost of 
electric lighting. It is one thing to use the electric energy at the point at 
which it is generated ; it is quite another thing to transmit that energy to a 
distance, and there attempt to utilize it at points far distant from the place 
at which it is generated. If electricity is ever to come into close competi- 
tion with gas, it cau only do so by becoming capable of sale at or near the 
same price. Even when this is accomplished I can conceive that there are 
many persons, perhaps the majority, who in this delightfully humid climate 
of ours would prefer gas, because of the warmth it gives along with its 
light. Sure I am that the whole of the lower middle class and the whole of 
the artisan class among us would perhaps be inclined to give a little more 
for gas than for electricity. Well, gentlemen, if this be so, inasmuch as the 
vendors of gas look to private consumption (domestic consumption) rather 
than to any other source, for success in business and their profit, I think we, 
who are actively engaged in this industry, need not fear to wake up some fine 
morning and find our occupation gone. In the meanwhile the electric light 
is doing us good—there is no doubt whatever about that. It isnot an enemy 
but a friend. People have learned how huge a light may be produced by 
artificial means. They seek to have more light for themselves ; and they 
say to us, ‘‘Can you give us a better light from gas?” Our answer is, 
‘Certainly. If you will pay for it we will give you any amount of light 
you please.” (Hear, hear.) And it is a fact that where electric light- 
ing has been introduced a larger quantity of gas has been consumed. At 
the same time we are not warranted in despising this competitor. What we 
have to do is to cheapen and improve gas, and to instruct the consumers in 
the use of it.—Journal of Gas Lighting. 








The Petroleum Outlook. 
See 

The situation in the region has not undergone any great change since our 
last issue. 

The Bradford field has steadily declined and the Richburg field has about 
supplied the decline by its increased yield. While the Richburg field has 
not been enlarged in area, the wells seem to be producing more reguiarly 
and more largely than was expected. The increased yield in the Richburg 
field is largely due, however, to the unprecedented activity which at present 
prevails there. All the surplus energy thrown loose by the waning of the 
Bradford field rushes for employment to Richburg, and the consequence is 
a much more rapid development there than was ever before known in the 
history of the business. From the most trustworthy information we can 
get, we are of the opinion that this field has now reached its maximum of 
daily production, as the wells are so closely located in the richer parts of the 
field, as to draw from each other, and thus finish the reservoir more speedily 
than could be the case in deliberate and conservative drilling. 

There are no two opinions about the decline of the Bradford field, and’ 
that this decline must continue there can be but little doubt. The trade is 
now generally coming to look at the Richburg field, and at the probability 
of a new field as the chief factors for governing prices for the balance of the 
year. If the Richburg field exhausts by the energetic drilling as rapidly as 
it came up into prominence, and if no new field is discovered, the general 
expectation is that very much better prices must prevail in the latter half of 
.~ reference to our tables it will be seen that the daily average produc- 
tion is substantially the same as it was last year.—Stowell’s Petroleum Re- 
porter. 








Haswell’s Engineers and Mechanics Pocket Manual. 
exnviglliniaass 
After completing the 40th Edition of this valuable work the author has 
again revised, enlarged and improved it, and the 41st Edition is presented 
for the use of the profession with seventy pages of new matter, and all the 
old tables, etc., carefully revised. 
To the older engineers and mechanics no word of commendation is neces- 


sary for a work so long in high repute ; while to the younger members we 
most cordially recommend the possession of a copy, and its constant study 
and use. The latest and fullest editions of works of this kind are the ones 
to be relied on if one would keep posted up to date, 








Tue New Yorx Gas Licut Company are about to lay a new 24-inch 
main from the Battery to Stanton street; they are also constructing new 
purifying apparatus. 
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fOrric1az Reporr.—Continued from page 130. | 


Twelfth Annual Meeting of the New England Association of 
Gas Engineers. 


— 


Heutp at Youne’s Horen, Boston, Fes. 15, 16, and 17, 1882. 


Continuation of Discussion upon Retort Furnaces. 


The President—Has any other gentleman anything to say upon the mat- 
ter of retort furnaces ? 

Mr. Starr—A part of my business East has been to get reports of different 
furnaces. While I am very much pleased to hear the reports which have 
been made here, I will give you the results of the experiments I have been 
making for the last four months. I blow a draught into a chamber round 
my furnace chimney, heat it, and take it down over the top of the bench 
through a series of 5-inch pipes, and then bring it down by the front of the 
bench through 3-inch pipes ; thence back of the bench to the lower flue, 
and then return it again within two feet of the front. There I have a hol- 
low box, the top of which is level with the top of the grate bars. That box 
is about 4x8. There are some sixty holes drilled in the box to let this hot 
air out into the furnace ; 30 of the holes come out below the grate bars and 
30 out of the top of the box into a hollow casting which brings them out 
horizontally, right into the fire. The coke out of the lower retorts, which 
would be 33} per cent. of the coke made, was used in the fires. My object 
in commencing the experiment was to try to get up some plan (which I still 
intend to try to perfect) to blow the coke dust into the fire, the same as I 
now blow the tar in, except that I use hot air instead of steam. In breaking 
and screening coke there is a considerable quantity of fine coke about the 
size of coarse corn meal. I think I can blow that in and have it burn before 
it falls to the grate bars. That experiment led me to figure as to the use of 
this bridge wall, which is built 2} feet from the back of the furnace, I said 
that there would be a large quantity of coke which would be burned in mid- 
air ; but I think the draught will blow it in and fill up the flue. To pre- 
vent that I intend to try a furnace built with an arch over the flue within 2 
feet of the back wall, and then have all of the retorts open to the back wall. 
I can then run a hoe in and clean it out in case it goes there. Whether the 
plan will work or not I do not know. I would like to hear the ideas of some 
parties who have had experience in that direction. This hot air makes an 
intensely hot fire. We do not suffer at all in opening our fire doors to 
clinker out. We have to clinker a little oftener. We find on our grate bars 
a deposit of clinker from one-half to three-quarters of an inch thick. The 
fire is hottest when it is not over two inches thick on it. We run in a bar, 
first on one side and then on the other, and pull it out easily. It is intensely 
hot ; it is so hot that my men cannot fire without having a protection for 
their eyes. I do not think I could get along in that bench without a blast. 
I am now using coke in that; heretofore I have used coal largely. My 
furnace is only 12 inches by four feet. I have a short chimney. I do not 
think that our draught would work off the amount of coal that we work off in 
that bench. We run from 250 to 300 pounds; we have run 325. I do not 
think the dampers are open over one-half or three-quarters of an inch. IT 
have a little iron roof that comes down over the top of the chimneys, which 
takes all the smoke, dust, and ashes out of the side flues. They are small 
chimneys, 8x 23. They take the dust, and make my retort house cleaner. 
The reflection through the top of the chimney on to the iron is about like 
moonlight. When we run it with the damper opened wide it would be of 
an orange color. In that way I think I make the heat in the furnace by 
this forced draught, which consumes the fuel without having to have so large 
an amount forced through the bars and up around the flues to go out at the 
top. In my other bench I run the flues from 4 to 6 feet high, right out of 
it. It was that waste of heat which started me in this direction, in order to 
try to save it. Ithought it was wasted after it got out of the chimney. 1 
shall try to perfect the blast furnace this summer. I shall get a larger 
blower and put on a heavier draught, and at the same time try not to blow 
in any of the small dust. I will be ready to report more thoroughly on that 
at the October meeting. I do not know whether any other person has 
tried to force a draught in that way. 1 tried it eight years ago to a limited 
extent. 

Mr. Greenough—I think they a are trying it in Washington, 

Mr. Starr—I tried it eight years ago in connection with tar burning. I 
had this hot air, and I blew it in right under the tar burner. Iran the tar 
in by itself, and just as it dropped out of the upper pipe it came into this 
stream of hot air. It acted like a blow-pipe ; it cut the tiles right out; and 
I never went any further in that direction. I had another tronble with it 
then. I used cast iron pipes under the lower flue, and they were so close 
to it that they burned out. When we rebuild any of the works I intend to 
try this experiment. 

If Mr. Stedman is here, I want to say to him that I yield to him the jack- 
knife He laughed at my large yield, but when he takes a coke furnace 





with six retorts and gets 57,500 feet per day as an average for » month, I 
think he beats the West. 

Mr. Stiness—He does it. 

Mr, Starr—That is pretty good. The report which I gave yesterday of 
69,000 was not on a regular run. It was what I was fcrced to do. I had to 
have it from some source. I did it with atar bench. I never could get 
anything like that from a coke bench. I would like to inquire if in the 
Dieterich furnace you can burn tar. 

The President—We are just now commencing experiments in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr, Starr—That has been a point of interest with me. I intend this sum- 
mer to erect two benches, and I want to put in a regeneratorfurnace. If I 
cannot do it in any other way, I can hold my tar, which I can save whilé 
using those furnaces, and use it on the other benches. ‘The tar bench with 
me is a success ; I do not want anything better than tar, if I have enough 
of it. The wouble i is that I get out of tar sometimes, 

Major Dresser—Has Mr. Starr made any test of the temperature of that 
incoming air? 

Mr. Starr—I have not ; 
hand in it. 

Major Dresser—Is the air heated by the exit gases from the bench ? 

Mr. Starr—Yes, it is, altogether. You may recall that at the last meet- 
ing I described a little apparatus that I was having made. I took an old 
boiler, some 20 inches in diameter, and, after cutting it into two pieces, I 
put through the center of it a 10- inch cast iron pipe. I put on heads, and 
had it made solid and air-tight. One foot from the top of it I put a flange, 
which went nearly across the whole end. A foot below that I put one start. 
ing from the other side and running nearly across; and then below that 
another. That made the hot air run back and forth four times before it got 
out of the pipe. That is put right on top of the chimney. By the time the air 
gets out of that it is pretty warm. Then it goes down into the circulating 
pipes on top of the bench. They are covered with ashes to protect them 
from the air. 

Major Dresser—You do not blow the air into the boiler ? © 

Mr. Starr—Yes ; I have a fan which blows the hot air into the boiler and 
drives it down below. When we clinker we are not in a hurry to shut the 
door, because so much air goes in through the pipes that there is very little 
draught into the furnace. It does not draw air in at the door, and no cold 
air goes into the furnace. We do not see any diminution of heat by clinker- 
ing, as we used to. 

Major Dresser—You have a pressure all through your setting ? 

Mr. Starr—aAll through ; the air is driven off by pressure all the time. 

Major Dresser—Is your yield of gas increased by this arrangement ? 

Mr. Starr—I cannot say ; I am working other benches, and have no means 
of separating them. 

Mr. Sherman—Professor Wilkinson, of the Mutual (N.Y.) works, showed 
me an apparatus last summer whereby he was to heat the retorts for making 
wood gas. He was consuming anthracite coal, heating the air as it passed 
over the flues, and utilizing the waste heat of his benches to heat this air ; 
and then passing it into the turnace by the aid of a blast. I saw the same 
thing two years ago at Poughkeepsie, at the Citizens’ works, where they are 
making water gas. They claimed that they had used various materials for 
fuel; they had used coke, and tar, and compressed coke or fine coke mixed 
with coal tar. They claimed that they were getting the best results from 
anthracite coal in connection with the air blast ; but they did not heat their 
air. They made their steam from the waste heat from the bench. They 
had a boiler set on top of the benches. The disadvantage of having a boiler 
set on the flues of the benches in the ordinary setting is that it usually ob- 
structs the draught ; but with a force blast there was no difficulty in making 
all the steam that they wanted—and that was a good deal in their works, 
and their method of making gas. It seemed to me to be an economical 
method of heating the benches. 

Mr. Starr—Is there some place where they are using a blast in that way ? 

Mr, Sherman—Yes ; at the Mutual works in New York and at the Citi- 
zens’ works in Poughkeepsie. But at the Citizens’ works they were not 
heating their air; at the Mutual works they did heaé all the air and forced it 
in with a blast fan. 

Mr, Starr—Did they like it ? 

Mr, Sherman—They spoke very highly of it, and thought that they were 
making a saving in using it in that way. 

Mr, Starr—I did not know whether I was a pioneer in this thing or not. 
I am glad to know that somebody else is using it, and I would like to com- 
pare results with them. 

Mr. Sherman—I think the whole thing is old. I have read of it in the 
Amerroan Gas Licut Journau. I think it was tried 25 or 30 years ago. I 
have forgotten why it was abandoned, but I remember —y about it 
some years ago. iy 

Mr, Stiness—While I might sympathize with my friend Laden in what 


I only know that the pipe is too hot to bear my 
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he says with regard to not preparing a paper upon the results obtained by 
the use of the Dieterich furnace, I must take issue with him in regard to 
the matter. If I fail in any experiments I am consoled by the knowledge 
that it is by the failnres of others that we are able sometimes to make yalu- 
able improvements ; and we who have got to travel the same paths which 
our good friends from Boston and many others have traveled, would be 
glad of any data which they could furnish us. They need not accompany 
the data with a recommendation of any particular furnace, but a simple 
statement of their experiments would be valuable to all of us. It would 
enable us, as we follow in the same way, to shun the shallow seas upon 
which they may perhaps have met misfortunes. For that reason I do be- 
lieve that if our friends from the Boston Gas Company would furnish to this 
Association a simple statement of their trials, it would enable us tw arrive at 
data or facts by means of which we could go on in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and it would result in benefits and marked improvements. I am at the 
present time ccmmencing to build entirely new works, and I have therefore 
great interest in the matter of retort settings and in the matter of firing re- 
torts. From the investigations which I have made, and from the testimony 
which has been presented to me to-day, I believe that any gas works, I care 
not of how limited a capacity, can ill afford at the present time to adopt any 
style of setting save that adapted to a regenerator furnace of some character. 
It need not be carried out to its fullest extent, but the same policy may be 
pursued which Mr. Lamson has indicated—of placing the foundation for the 
arches below the floor level. We shall then be enabled to adopt any style 
of furnace which the future may develop. I sincerely hope that at the next 
meeting, even if our Boston friends have not realized their most sanguine 
expectations, they will give to us some data upon which we cun work. 

Mr. Lamson—Mr. Stiness’ remarks might seem to indicate that we were 
unfortunate in our experiments. I do not want anyone to go away with 
that impression. 

Mr. Stiness—I disclaim any intent to convey any such idea as that. 

Mr. Lamson—I simply said that so far as I am concerned I always ob- 
jected to making statements of experiments until the experiments are conclud. 
ed ; and that by-and-by, when we have the furnaces working so that they 
give us entire satisfaction, we shall be very glad indeed to prepare a paper 
and give all the data to the Association. But while we are in the midst of 
experiments, and are having all sorts of successes and ‘ misfortunes ”—if 
you so call them—we do not exactly like to put them on paper. There are 
lots of things that we could say as to the advantages of this system ; there 
are other things which we have tried and abandoned ; and we are going to 
start this summer a series of experiments based upon the knowledge which 
we have gained from former experiments. 

Mr. M. S. Greenough-—There are some people who gain by the misfor- 
tunes of others; there are other people who learn wisdom by bard knocks, 
The latter class discovered the troubles of the regenerator furnace in the 
same way that you discover the location of the furniture in the room when 
you get out of bed in a dark room—by falling over the various pieces and 
barkiug your shins. A statement of the different places and times where 
and when you have barked your shins may perhaps be interesting to others, 
but they are not particularly pleasant for the person who relates it. We 
have been working over this thing now for about two years. About two 
years ago I read a paper before this Assocociation on the Dieterich furnace. 
Ever since then we have been working away at the subject, and you know 
that I have been looking elsewhere than in America for information with re- 
gard to furnaces. When I try to put in practice the general knowledge of 
the principles which I picked up when abroad, I find difficulties. The in- 
formation which I got at that time has certainly been of very great value to 
us in certain ways; but I can honestly say that I think myself just about 
in a position at the present time to revisit those works appreciatively. After 
the six months of experimenting since my return, I feel as if 1 could go 
through those same works again and ask a series of questions which I did 
not know enough to ask at that time, and with the expectation of putting 
my knowledge to valuable uses. We have reached certain conclusions since 
our work last summer. My impression is that in rebuilding the furnaces, 
which we shall have to do this year, we shall make some changes which 
will be of value. But we do not want to come in here and call the attention 
of the Association to the mistakes and errors which we have made in the 
past. As Mr. Lamson says, when we get the thing to going satisfactorily 
to ourselves, then all the trouble we have been through, and all the mis- 
takes which we have made, and by which we have learned something, as 
well as all the results of those mistakes, will be at the service of the Asso- 
ciation. If we can come here a year from now and say that we have got a 
furnace with which we are entirely satisfied, we shall certainly do it. Until 
we have got such a furnace, I do not think it exactly becomes us to spread 
our mistakes before the Association; and especially when other gentlemen 
who are using the furnace do not seem to have experienced the same diffi- 
culties which we have enconntered. 
+oMr, Stimess—I will offer a word of explanation. My friend from Boston 








misconstrued my idea, It is not the mistakes which they have made that 
are important, but it is the defects in the plan which has been submitted to 
them that we desire to know about. They work, of course, in good faith, 
and it is not to any lack of intelligence or skill upon their part, but to the 
lack of perfection in the system which has been presented to them, which 
has prevented them achieving success, My friend Greenough remarks that 
if he were to get out of bed in a dark night and stumble upon a piece of 
furniture, a statement of his experience would not be of benefit to others. 
Now, if he and I were occupying the same room it would certainly be a help 
to me to know where he had stumbled, in order that I might avoid the 
difficulties. In my remarks I did not wish to cast any reflection upon our 
friends from Boston, because I know that they pursued their experiments 
with the utmost intelligence, skill, and perseverance possible, and that 
their lack of entire success depends upon defects in the system, and not in 
their management. 

Mr. Lamsou—To keep on with this bumping of one’s shins, if Mr Green- 
ough should get up in the night and bump his shins against a chair, and 
he should say to Mr. Stiness, ‘‘Over in that corner of the room I bumped 
my shins against a chair; don’t you go over in that corner ;” and if Mr. 
Stiness should steer directly away from it, and, being anxious not to hit 
against the chair, should run into the stove and burn himself, he might 
have wished that Mr. Greenough had kept still, and let him run intw the 
chair. I do not believe in this plan of telling half the data of an experi- 
ment, If I were to tell you that in experimenting with the Dieterich fur- 
nace, at first we had the combustion perfect, but that our furnaces were 
burned out and destroyed in too short a time, and gave us a great deal of 
trouble ; but that we were now steering clear of that by methods which we 
hoped would be effectual ; and you should then go away from here, armed 
with that experience, and work on your furnaces with that one thing in 
view—of steering clear from that particular trouble—and ia doing so got 
into another trouble, you would be only getting out of one trouble iuto 
another. Whereas, if we keep still as to our experiments until we have ac- 
complished what we desire, and at the end give you the result of them all, 
you would then be able to steer clear of all trouble. I say, most decidedly, 
that I do not believe in giving the results of experiments until you get 
through with them, and are able to show that our results are good for some- 
thing. 

Mr, Stedman—I wish to ask Mr. Lamson how much deeper his furnaces 
were made. 

Mr. Lamson—I did not make any statement at all about it. 

Mr. Stedman—You said you had deepened the furnaces, 

Mr. Lamson—Just now I said I had deepened the furnaces. The Presi- 
dent asked me whether, if we were going to build a new stack of benches, 
we would build them so that we could use the patented furnaces of various 
kinds; and I said that if I was going to build a stack of benches for a large 
works, I should so build the bench that other furnaces could be adapted to 
the bench at any time. That is, that we should do the seme as we had 
done the present year—build the foundations of the stack some 8 or 10 feet 
below the level of the floor. 

Mr. Stedman—That is my point. I understood you to say that in exper- 
imenting with the Dieterich furnace you had deepened the furnaces, 

Mr. Lamson—T have just said so now. We did deepen our furnaces a 
couple of feet. 

Mr. Stedman—Then you have a depth of about 5 feet of combustible 
matter ? 

Mr. Lamson—It is 4 feet 11 inches ; so that the coke can be put in from 
the grate bars to the flue leading into the setting. . 

Mr. Sherman—I would like to ask Mr. Starr how long he has been using 
the blast in his furnace. 

Mr. Starr—I commenced to use it about the middle of November. 

Mr. Sherman—Then you are not yet prepared to say what the effect will 
be upon the furnace ? 

Mr. Starr—It seems to have hurt it but little as yet. 

Mr. Sherman—I do not know of anything that will stand such a heat as 
you speak of for any length of time. 

Mr. Starr—Neither do I know of anything ; it is only an experiment with 
me. On the top of this air box which we have round the ash pan, I have a 
casting 2} high and 4 inches wide, which is hollow underneath ; and the air 
goes up into that and goes out into the firé. I had calculated that the 
passage of air through would prevent that burning out. I had been using 
that for a number of years for another purpose. I have now constructed a 
grate bar by which, by using a lever, I have all the bars to move. One 
motion of the lever knocks the ashes out all over the grate bars. My trouble 
was to get the firemen to run their flat bar in and clear the ashes off; and 
so 1 constructed this lever, by means of which I can shake the bars all 
over. 

I have on the outside an air-hole, which allows the air to come in from 
the outside in front of the bench, and then go out through these holes in 
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the box. Those irons last for two or three years. They would get burned 
out finally. The lower box has never yet been burned out. I put the 
lower box in three or four years ago, and it is not yet injured. If I only 
used the top holes, and let the air come out above the fire, I think the box 
would last for years. I wish to inquire of Mr. Sherman, vr Mr, Slater, or 
Mr, Stedman how much they keep the draught open at the top in using 
the Dieterich furnace, end in using the different furnaces, On our blast 
‘furnace we do not have it open over 1 inch. 

Mr. Sherman—There are no two works that have the same draught. My 
friend Stedman has a very strong draught ; I have short chimneys, while he 
has a chimney 80 feet high. 

Mr. Starr—Do you not have short chimneys too ? 

Mr. Stedman—We have short chimneys on a bench that we sometimes 
use, 

Mr. Starr—All of mine are short chimneys. 

Mr. Sherman—Mine are about 9 inches square, 

Mr. Starr—Open ? 

Mr. Sherman—aAt times they are open full, and at times, when the wind 
is in another dirction, we close them. aa 

Mr. Slater—We have short chimneys, but they are built a couple of 
feet higher than is usual, We have the upper dampers open from 6 to8 
inches. 

Mr. Starr—That is about my experience. I have to have them open from 
6 to 8 inches. It throws out a powerful blast, and the heat is wasted. My 
theory is that if I can cause the combustion inside of the bench, and not 
have it open to the draught more than 1 inch, there must be heat jared, and 
in this saving there must be a saving of coke. 

Mr. Slater—We have very little flame from the chimneys except when we 
first used the furnaces. I should like to ask Mr. Cushing if he has flame 
issuing from the chimney tops. 

Mr. Cushing—Very little indeed ; there was a little when we first charged 
the furnaces, but ordinarily we can hardly see any flame. 

Mr. Starr—I think that is evidence that if you have that open, and havea 
draught round the other furnaces, it must carry off a great deal more heat 
than it does when closed. 


Srconp Day—F es, 16—Arrernoon SEssIon. 


The President—The first subject for discussion this afternoon is ‘* Ammo- 
niacal Liquor ; its Production and Utilization.” I think Mr. Taber can 
give us some information on this subject. 

Mr. Taber—I should be glad to speak on this subject if there was any- 
thing definite that I could state. I undertook the treatment of the ammo- 
niacal liquor as an experimental business in connection with our works, to 
see whether something could not be done with it—hoping to secure results 
somewhat similar to those which have been obtained on the other side of the 
water. I can say that it is a matter requiring very little attention, and is 
very easily manipulated. It is a wonder to me that no more attention has 
been given to it in this country. The demand for it is now very great in- 
deed. 

Mr. Neal—Do you mean the manufacture of the sulphate of ammonia ? 

Mr. Taber—Yes ; the demand for the sulphate is very good. I speak of 
that more particularly, because gentlemen might inquire whether, when 
they have manufactured it, a ready sale of it can be made. _ It is very easily 
sold ; there is plenty of demand for it at the present time. The plant is 
not at all expensive ; a simple boiler with an evaporating tank and a mixer 
is all that is required. Any ordinary workman will be able to carry on the 
business successfully. The principal difficulty, of course, is in the econ- 
omy of the labor. If there is sufficient liquor obtained, one man—or at the 
utmost two men—can do all that is required to secure satisfactory results, 
But, of course, if it requires one man all the time, the man’s wages may eat 
up all the profits. 

The President—What amount of liquor do you consider two men could 
handle economically ? 

Mr. Tabor—I think they could handle 20 or 25 barrels per day. They 
would probably neutralize two or three carboys of 500 pounds of sulphuric 
acid, and the result will be a little more than that of the sulphate of am- 

- monia. 

Mr. Stiness—What is the cost of sulphuric acid at the present time ? 

Mr, Taber—There are two qualities of sulphuric acid used in the mann- 
facture ; one is the oil of vitriol, and the other is the weaker acid, which 
comes cheaper. I find that the latter suits my purposes just as well as the 
other. For that I pay about $20 per ton. 

Mr, Stiness—What does the sulphate of ammonia sell for per pound ? 

Mr. Taber—F rom 4 to 4} cents. 

Mr. Greenough—Do you find that it costs more to produce the sulphate 
of ammonia than you can sell it for ? 

Mr. Taber—At one time we had quite a demand for the ammonzacal 





liquor ; but after going to the expense of building a tank and providing 
everything ready for the customer, he suddenly gave it up ; and we allowed 
the ammonia to run into the dock. That was to us a nuisance, because the 
parties owning the next wharf made complaint ; and I then took this matter 
up, partially to relieve ourselves from the nuisance, I find that I can get a 
dollar back for a dollar spent, and relieve ourselves of the nuisance. I have 
not paid sufficient personal attention to it to be able to give you all the data 
I desire. I cannot state what I net per ton of coal. I have seen figures on 
the other side of the water during the summer which are surprising as to 
the amount of profit they can make there. , 

Major Dresser—How many pounds of sulphate do you average to the ton 
of coal carbonized ? 

Mr. Taber—I cannot tell you that. We simply do it to relieve ourselves 
of the nuisance. The weak ammonia water, which is only perhaps 1° or 14°, 
runs into the dock. 

Mr. Neal—I would like to hear the results which Mr. Greenough has ob- 
tained. 

Mr Greenough—I have no results to give of the utilization of the ammo- 
niacal liquor. Very likely there are other gentlemen here who have had 
lorger experience. We have sold our ammoniacal liquor for the last two 
years at so much per ton of coal carbonized, and are selling the water that 
comes from the washers at so much per gallon of 16-ounce strength—not 
furnishing it at 16-ounce, but being paid for it at that rate. The water is 
tested as it is taken away, and reduced to 16-ounce strength. The price 
that was offered us at first was 10 cents per ton of coal carbcnized. I think 
that there is no difficulty, with a good washer, in getting fully 10 cents for 
the ammoniacal liquor from the washers, besides the 4 cents that we get 
from the hydraulic main and condenser water. During the past year we 
have done better than that. I have no doubt that if the contract were re- 
newed at the present time we could get considerably more. I think that 
anyone who is in the position of making ammoniacal liquor of good strength 
can sell it to-day at a very good price. Of course it is not so much as they 
can get on the other side of the water. I think it is said that there they get 
75 cents back per ton of coal carbonized. If we can get 50 cents here we 
will be doing pretty well. 

Mr. Starr—How much do you get per barrel for the water at 16-ounce 
strength ? 

Mr. Greenough—I recollect what the price is. 

Mr. Starr—How much is it ? 

Mr. Greenough—I do not mention it. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Starr—That is just what I am here for; I want to find that out also. 
1 am to rebuild my works, and I want to pub in Kirkham’s washer, They 
tell me I can get any strength that I want up to 80. I have to ship it 70 
miles, but I want to know if I can get it up to a strength which will pay me 
for shipping it to Cincinnati to be manufactured. That is the reason tht I 
asked the question. 

Mr. Greenough—I do not want to be at all discourteous in my answer to 
your question. The contract was, of course, a private one, and I do not 
want to state publicly just what we get ; but I will say, without hesitation, 
that I think there is no doubt about your being able to get 1 cent per gal: 
lon for 16-ounce liquor. 

Mr. Starr—That would convince me that I do not want it. It costs 40 
cents per barrel to ship 1t to Cincinnati. If I only get that price I do not 
want to ship it. I was getting at that knowledge by degrees in talking with 
other parties ; and I am about decided that it will not pay me to accept this 
washer for the sake of selling the liquor—not that kind of liquor, anyhow. 

Mr. Allyn—I would like to ask Mr. Taber whether he strengthened his 
liquor in any way. 

Mr. Taber—No ; this is simply the water from the hydraulic main, 

Major Dresser—Mr. Taber has referred to the habit on the other side of 
making this saving. I was very glad to hear him make the statement that 
rather than allow a waste which would cause a nuisance, if he could get a 
new dollar for an old dollar, even though he made no profit out of it, he 
was perfectly well satisfied with the results, I think that is very much bet- 
ter business management than it is to allow anything to go to waste, The 
practice with many of the small works in England is to have a tank in which 
they can accumulate their ammoniacal liquor, until they get a good quantity 
of it on hand. They have a very simple apparatus which requires very 
little skill in manipulation ; and when they get their tank full they start 
their sulphate apparatus and work off that quantity of liquor. It may take 
them two or three days, or it may take them a week to do it. Then they 
mov uot work the apparatus again for a month ; but that is dependent upon 
the size of the works, They propose to save whatever there is in it, and 
they do it in that way. The wages of the men who are employed in this - 
part of the business are not necessarily continuous wages to he charged to 
this thing the year round, because they may have men who, at other times, 
attend to other things. There are a great many small works which in the 
summer time would run one or two benshes of fives or sixes, which make a 
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practice of saving the liquor in this way. “The sulphate is quoted on the 
other side at about $100 per ton. I suppose the average price for the acid 
is from } to 1 cent per pound. They are able to make a profit from this 
thing. There is no reason in the world why the managers of small works in 
this country should not do the same thing, instead of letting this product, 
which is more or less valuable according to the condition of the market, go 
to waste or run into the rivers and make a nuisance to the works and to the 
neighbors, and bring discredit to the company by laying it open to the 
charge of bad or wasteful management. Even if you can simply get a new 
dollar back for the old one it is better to do it and work up this product, 
and find out what the value of it is by practical trial. It is not an expensive 
plant or a difficult process to carry on. I think that there is plenty of en- 
couragement for even the smallest establishments, much more the larger 
ones, to go into this thing ; and the managers of the larger works ought to 
have time enough to look after it and keep the thing running without difli- 
culty. It may be more profitable to the larger works, when they have 
liquor enough to make it an object to the manufacturers to buy it, to sell 
the liquor. As the business is carried on to-day in New York, the manufac- 
turers of the sulphate will get from 20 to 23 pounds of the sulphate per 
ton of coal carbonized by the establishments from which they get their 
liquor, That is about what there is in it; and it is simply a question of the 
cost of the acid and labor, and what you can get for it, as to whether it can 
be done with a reasonable profit. 

Mr. Neal—I have at intervals sold the ammoniacal liquor at the rate of 1 
cent per gallon for 4-ounce liquor, and so on up, according to the strength. 
Lhave sold considerabie of it at different times. There is one cent rebate, be- 
cause two cents per barrel is charged for transportation by the parties who 
take it. A firm are now building works, at the gas works under my charge, 
with the intention of manufacturing the sulphate of ammonia; and they 
have talked of paying 15 cents per ton of coal carbonized for 8-ounce liquor, 
Whether they will pay that or not I do not know. It may be an experiment 
with them, and it may not succeed, If it does not, then I shall strengthen 
the liquor and sell it to the parties who have taken it before. I have a 
scrubber which is insufficient for the purpose, and I have been sending gas 
into the purifiers charged with 100 grains of ammonia, in order to carry up 
the strength of the liquor. That is not a good plan, because it works the 
purifiers too hard, and the iron sponge does not last so long. The ammoni- 
acal liquor is pumped over and over again from the larger tank into the 
scrubber, and the strength is brought up as high as it will bear. When it 
is 5-ounce strength, that is too much, and there is then too much ammonia 
passing over into the purifiers. I have not yet got a suitable scrubber, but 
hope to have one before long, in order to utilize the ammoniacal liquor and 
make it strong enough to be sold at a profit. 

Mr. Rollins—We have been making a change with regard to the disposi- 
tion of our ammoniacal water, and have made a contract with New York 
parties for five years ; and they are now about completing their arrange- 
ments for manufacturing it in our yard—that is, for making the sulphate. 
The expense of the arrangement which they have put in there will not ex- 
ceed $1,500. For our works—and using the water of 5,000 tons or upward 
per year—I suppose they think it will pay them to do it at the price they 
pay. We agree to furnish the liquor at 8-ounce strength. From what I 
have seen since they commenced, I think it is likely that some companies 
who are making less water than we are, will find that it will pay them to 
put up a small apparatus and manufacture the sulphate themselves. I have 
learned considerable about it in the last three months, If I knew four 
months ago what I do now, I do not think I should make a contract to sell 
the liquor, but would put up some works and take the chance of selling the 
sulphate. 

Mr, Greenough— What do you think is the value of the ammoniacal liquor 
per ton of coal carbonized? What do you think you could net by it if you 
manufactured the sulphate yourself ? P 

Mr. Rollins—I should not want to say, because we have made a contract 
for five years, and I arm not at liberty to state the price. If I were to state 
what I could get out of it, I would be giving the price away. 

Mr, Greenough—It is considerably more than 10 cents per ton of coal 
carbonized ? 

Mr. Rollins—Yes ; it is more than 10 cents per ton. 

Mr. Neal—I was looking over the papers of the Association yesterday, 
and I found one that was prepared by Mr. Sherman, giving the results of 
his experiments in the manufacture of the sulphate of ammonia at the 
Worcester works. He tried it, and gave it up; and I asked him why he did 
not succeed, and he said that it was because the sulphuric acid was so high 
that he could not make it pay. 

Mr. Rollins—-Mr. Sherman is not here, but the gentleman is here who 
manufactured the sulphate from the water for him at that time, and perhaps 
knew about the manufacture. I refer to Mr. Todd. 

Mr. Neal—The result was that it did not pay, and so he abandoned it ? 

Mr, Todd—I have just come in, and have not heard the discussion that 


has taken place. I heard someone say that the apparatus could be put up 
in any works very cheaply. In Worcester we use a hogshead with a lead 
pipe inside of it, and run the steam through it from the vat. The vat was 
within four feet. If Mr. Sherman were here I think he would say that if 
we conld have bought the acid here for what it is now selling, and sold it 
for double the price they do in London, we could have sold it at a profit. 
Mr. Sherman then paid 3 cents per pound for the acid. If we could have 
bought it for 2 cents a pound we might have made a profit. The crystals 
that we made were very white and well formed. As Mr. Sherman has come 
in, I will leave him to state the result of the experiment. 

Mr. Sherman—Mr. Todd had charge of the ammonia works at Worcester 
at that time, and I think he has stated the case as it then existed. The 
conditions of the market are altogether different at the present time, We 
could only get 43 cents per pound for the manufactured product at that 
time ; and we were buying the acid at retail at an apothecary store. Of 
course, under such circumstances, we could not compete with our English 
cousins, who were buying the acid at that time for $14 per ton, while we 
were paying about $60 per ton. Under these conditions the business was 
about on an even beam. The conditions which now prevail are entirely 
different, Acid can be now bought for 1 cent per pound, and the manufac- 
tured product at the present time brings 5 cents. There is no reason why 
the business should not be carried on by any gas company at a profit under 
the present conditions of the market. There is no great secret in the busi- 
ness. Anybody can take it up and carry it on successfully. All that we 
knew about it was whet we had read in the English journals, We had 
nobody toe start us in the business; and we made as many pounds of the 
manufactured article, with our crude and home-made apparatus, as they 
did abroad. 

Mr. Stiness—How many pounds of the sulphate of ammonia can be made 
from a gallon of liquor of 8 or 10 ounce strength ? 

Mr. Sherman—At the present time we are not satisfied with less than 20 
pounds of sulphate to the tou of coal. I donot know that they have any 
better apparatus than we have, In our works, at the present time, we have 
a contract with parties in New York ; and they make 20 pounds tv the ton. 

Mr. Cabot—What is the basis of your contract with them ? 

Mr, Sherman—So much per ton of coal. Unfortunately for us, our con- 
tract was made when everything was down low. If we made a contract at 
the present time we could get more than 10 per cent. advance on the rates 
we are now obtaining for our liquor. 

Mr. Cabot—What do you think it is worth to-day ? 

Mr. Sherman—It is worth one price in New York, and another price in a 
country town fifty miles from the seaboard. Contracts are being made in 
New York at 25 cents. 

Mr. Cabot—Are you required to furnish liquor of a certain standard 
strength ? 

Mr, Sherman—Yes ; our contract calls for 8-ounce liquor, It is generally 
a little above that. 

Mr. Neal—Mr. Sherman says that contracts have been made in the vicin- 
ity of New York for 25 cents per ton of coal carbonized. I think that within 
two months I have been told that contracts for five years have been made at 
the rate of 27 cents a ton for 4 ounce liquor. There is no gentleman in New 
England that I have heard of who is getting more than 10 cents per ton, 

Mr. Sherman—I think that Mr. Rollins is getting more than that at the 
present time. 

The President— But that is on a recent contract. 

Mr. Greenough—We are getting more than 10 cents per ton for our 
washer water, besides what we get from the ammoniacal liquor. Our am- 
monia water netted us last year very nearly 17 cents perton. I have no 
doubt that if the contract were made at the present rates, and by the 
strength of the liquor furnished, 25 cents could be obtained, although I do 
not know that any contract has been made at that rate. If it can be made 
at 25 cents per ton of coal carbonized, and sold on the strength of the water 
delivered, I velieve that we could get more than that sum. If 25 cents can 
be got, amounting to 24 cents per 1,000 feet of gas made, 1 think it would 
pay any moderate sized company to look after it. 

The President—In Providence we commenced to sell our ammonia water 
18 years ago. Previous to that time we gave it away; that is to say, we gave 
it to Pawtucket parties for purposes of experiment, if they would take it 
away. After experimenting for a sufficient length of time, they found that 
they could make something out of it, and then we made.a contract with 
them for three years. At the present time the contract is for one year. I 
do not think jt nets us over 5 or 6 cents per ton. I see that we are 
behind the times. Someone has suggested that Mr. Cushing can give us 


some information. 

Mr. Cushing—I sell my ammoniacal liquor in a lump, at so much per 
year. We do not manufacture a great deal, and we make a weak liquor. I 
hope there will be some discovery which will enable me to sell a standard 





liquor at a reasonable profit, 
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Mr. Neal—I think that the value of ammoniacal liquor is appreciating, 
because the last bid made by the party who takes away” our ammoniacal 
liquor was a quarter of a cent for 4-ounce liquor, and he to do the teaming. 
Betore that we paid 2 cents per barrel for the teaming. I am of opinion, 
therefore, that it is growing more valuable, and I am glad to know it. 

Mr. Sherman—I understand that they get 65 cents per ton in Leeds, Can 
Major Dresser tell us how that is ? 

Major Dresser —They get their acid very cheap, and they have a class of 
coal that gives a large yield of ammonia. Another thing to which they at- 
tribute much of their success is the fact that they were among the first, 
and are at the present time, very extensive users of the Hulett ‘stand- 
ard” scrubber. Mr. Woodall, who is at the head of the establishment, does 
not hesitate to attribute to that serabber a very large increase in the re- 
ceipts for the ammoniacal liquor. 

Mr. Harbison—Is he interested in the manufacture and sale of the serub- 
ber ? 

Major Dresser—He is not ; ner in anything else which he recommends. 
He is as straight a man as there is on the face of the earth, 

Mr. Shermen—You know what they are doing in New York with the 
tower scrubbers. Is it violating any secrecy to ask you to express your 
opinion about the Hewlett and the tower scrubbers? So far as I am in- 
formed as to the results obtained at the Manhattan works, there is no differ- 
ence. 

Major Dresser—I understand that since those tower scrubbers were 
started they have run without expense. I believe they painted them once 
on the outside. They get from the scrubbers an average of 14 or 15 ounce 
liquor simply by the use of 1} gallons of water to the 1,000 feet of gas, 

Mr. Sherman—One of our members is using the Kirkham, Hulett & 
Chandler scrubber. What does our friend from Newport say about that? 
The tower scrubber can be erected at a very much less expense ; and, if 
they are just as efficient, it would hardly seem that a gas company is war- 
ranted in going to the great expense of buying a foreign article when they 
can have a boiler maker set up in their own works a tower scrubber which 
will do as good work as the Manhattan Company do with -their serubber, 
and at less than half the expense charged for the ‘‘ standard” serubber. At 
least, that is my experience. 

Mr. Neal—There is another serubber—the zigzag—used by Mr. Yorke, 
which is said to be very good. It is very simple in its construction, and is 
not at all expensive. I would like to hear from that. 

Mr. Sherman—I have had no experience with the English serubber ; but 
if we can judge of it by the results at the Manhattan works with the towers, 
it would hardly seem necessary to pay the prices which are asked for the 
‘* standard”’ scrubber. 

Mr. Neal—I was told that that was a most expensive scrubber used at the 
Manhattan works—that it was much more expensive than the “standard ” 
scrubber. I have been making some inquiries, with a view to putting up a 
new scrubber. 

Mr. Taber—Does any gentleman know whether it is necessary that the 
condensation should be perfect whenever a Kirkham, Hulett & Chandler 
scrubber is employed? I have been given to understand that that is abso- 
lutely essential. 

Mr. Shermaun—Of course, as there is no patent on the tower scrubber, 
anybody can make it and use it. Iam not here as the advocate of any pat- 
ent, or of anything which any member here caunot adopt without expense 
for royalty. The only question with me is, which is the best scrubber. 
We want the best, if we can determine which it is. If it can be shown that 
we are losing money by using the one that we have, I am ready to take it 
out and put in the latest improvement. 

Mr. Neal—What is yours ? 

Mr. Sherman —Ours is the tower scrubber. 

Major Dresser—In reply to Mr. Taber, T will say that in any well regu- 
lated works it is not fair to ask the apparatus which is designed for extract- 
ing the ammonis to take out the tur also. The two operations are entirely 
distinct. It is in this regard that they have a great deal of trouble in Erg- 
land, In some works they are deficient in their condensation. An inquiry 
has just been started by the Gas Institute with a view to finding out where 

‘the trouble in condensation is, and what is the best way to remedy it. I 
am very confident that you ought to get the tar out of the gas before you 
start to completely remove your ammonia, There is no question about 
that. If your condensation is properly arranged there will be no trouble 
from tar in the ammonia scrubber. With reference to the Kirkham, Hulett 
& Chandler scrubber, I will say that Mr. Kirkham told me that they had 
had trouble in a good many works in removing all the tar before the gas 
arrived ai the towers or other scrubbers ; and that a number of gas engi- 
neers had asked him to introduce into the first portion of his scrubber some 
sort of an arrangement which would knock down whatever tar came forward 
to that part of the apparatus. Bat that was asking the scrubber to do work 
which it was never designed to do; and the same remark would apply to 


any apparatus, If you get your scrubber full of tar, of course it will not 
do its work so well as it will if it has simply to absorb the ammonia, As to 
the relative advantages of the tower scrubber and the rotary or “‘ standard ’ 
scrubber, it seems to me that the question is about as broad as it is long. 
It depends largely upon the location of the works -and the circumstances 
under which the manager is placed. You must present a cortain amount of 
wet surface to your gas, proportioned to the amount of gas which you are 
making, in order to remove the ammonia from the gas, Whether that we 
surface is presented in the form of a tower filled with slats, or in the form 
of revolving disks, it has the same effect and the same result is obtained. 
It is necessary to have power constantly applied in order to keep the ‘‘stand- 
ard” scrubber in rotation. To many that is not an objection; to others il 
is. With the tower scrubber it is easy to arrange the distribution of the 
water in such a way that there is no power required about the tower, so that 
all that you have to do is to pump the water into the tank upon the top of 
it, and then it is self-acting and self-regulating. The towers at the Man- 
hattan works are run from year to year ; and the only attentiun they havei s 
that a man goes to the top of them every day and dusts them off, and sees 
that the water is running in the proper amount according to the quantity of 
gas they are making at the time. As the make of gas is changed the quan- 
tity of water is changed, Aside from that they require no attendance and 
no attention. I saw those serubbers opened after they had been working 
year, and they were just as clean as they were the day they were started ; 
but they had taken care to prevent the finely divided tar, or any other kind 
of tar, from getting into the scrubbers by the introduction of a zigzag tar 
serubber, between the condenser and the tower. When they put those zig- 
zags in, they reduced the quantity of tar at the exhauster drip from 8 barrels 
toless than half a barrel per day. No tar has passed the exhauster, which is 
between the zigzag and the towers, since that. The point which Mr. Taber 
makes is a very important one in the arrangement of any apparatus for re- 
moving the ammonia, because if you get your ammoniacal liquor full of tar 
(as it will be if it 1s let into your scrubber) you will have as the result part 
tar and part ammoniaecal liqnor. It is not good management to ask the 
ammonia scrubber to do the work of the scrubber. I have never heard of 
any failure with the Kirkham, Hulett & Chandler apparatus ; but, on the 
other hand, it is highly commended by those using it. 

Mr. Taber—The Association will absolve me from any attempt to con- 
demn the ‘‘standard” serubber. I well remember while in London seeing 
tower scrubbers opened which were covered with tar. In one place they 
were taking out the tower scrubber and introducing the “standard.” I 
asked the gentleman who was with me why they were doing that, and he 
said that they could not keep the tower scrubber from becoming clogged 
up with tar. In conversation with Mr. Smith, in the Manhattan works, on 
the same subject, he told me that the extra precautions which they had 
adopted to take all the tar from the gas gave them very good results, He 
said that upon opening the scrubber, after it had run a year and a day, he 
found everything perfectly clean. 

The President—It has been stated that a new scrubber has recently been 
put in, in South Boston, by Mr. Jones. We would like to hear from him 
how it works. 

Mr. Jones—The zigzag scrubber differs from the others in having the air 
pass between the inner shell of the scrubber and thie outside sheet iron 
shell, which does not allow any heat in the summer, or any artificial heat in 
the winter, to reach the inside core of the scrubber. We are selling our 
ammoniacal liquor at present, and realizing about five cents per ton. It is 
uot a large figure for it, and some other gentlemen are getting more ; but 
we are able to keep our ammonia down very low. At the outlet of that 
scrubber we have been unable to get a test of more than two grains of am- 
monia. The report of the State Inspector shows that we have five grains in 
the street main. By experiments taken at the works we found that the am- 
monia was taken up in passing from the scrubber to the street, and that 
some of the ammonia in the street main was taken from the water in the 
gasometer tank, which I tested and found to be half-ounce liquor. The 
ammonia was given up to the gas in passing through the apparatus. Is not 
that so, Major Dresser ? 

Major Dresser—If you found half-ounce liquor in your tank, I have no 
doubt of it; but it is more likely that there are soms of the compounds of 
ammonium, which are not soluble in water, which passed your scrubber 
and went on to your purifiers, and that there, in the decomposition which 
goes on in the purifier, either from heat or from some other cause, these 
ammonium compounds are broken up and the ammonia set free; so that 
after leaving your purifiers, you would find a small amount of ammonia in 
your gas, That does sometimes happen, The commercial yalue of that 
ammonia is, however, so small that. it is hardly worth while to saye it; al- 
though it could be very easily saved by putting a small spray of water in 
the pipe leading to the meter, and then letting that water run out as a weak 
liquor, or by using a small “standard” scrubber. You can very easily <0 
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of those insoluble compounds of ammonium passing through which are 
afterwards broken up in purification, and which give free ammonia in that 
way. That causes the appearance of ammonia in the street gas, although 
one could be found at the scrubber outlet. 

Mr. Jones—We are using the Davis & Farnum brush scrubber, and the 
Jones scrubber is placed after that, so that we can get the ammoniacal 
liquor.at sixteen ounce strength without carrying over the ammonia to our 
purifiers, i 

Mr. Allyr—Major Dresser’s theory may be the correct one ; but I am in- 
clined to accept the one suggested by Mr. Jones, I remember having a con- 
versation with the late State Inspector some years ago in relation to this 
matter. He stated that in testing the gas at the Boston works he had 
found, as a general rule, much less ammonia than he did when testing at 
his office about one mile distant ; and he offered the same explanation that 


‘Mr. Jones has given—that the gas, while lying in the holder, absorbed some 


ot the ammonia that was held in suspension in the foul water in the holder 


_ tank. 


Major Dresser—How did the water in the tank get its ammmonia ? 

The President—We would like to hear from Mr. York as to his friction 
scrubber. 

Mr Yorke—I am asked to say something about the friction candenser 
that we are using. I can simply state that several years ago we were using 
the old style of condenser. The scrubber was a cylinder seven feet in diam- 
eter and twelve feet high, We then had a large amount of tar pass through to 
the purifiers. It seemed to thoroughly cool the gas, but it did not take out 
the tar. We finally got one of the sinuous condensers, and used it simply 
as a scrubber and condenser. I am unable to state the amount of water 

that we use per thousand feet of gas; it was, however, very small. Our 
ammonia is usually from 5 to 8 or 9 grains. 

The President—In the street gas ? 

Mr. Yorke—In the gas from the holder. It is very often down as low as 
7. If we are careless about the water we will sometimes find it up to 12 or 
14 grains. I am pretty well satisfied that simply cooling the gas does not 
take out the tar. In the sinuous condenser there are a great many angles 
upon which the gas impinges, and I think it is the beating of the gas that 
takes out the tar. I am entirely satisfied that simply cooling the gas does 
not take out the tar, because I know that formerly our gas was thoroughly 
cooled, and we could dip up the tar by bucketfuls in the purifiers. I have 
seen it 3 inches deep in the bottom, Now we have ro tar in the purifiers. 


GAS FOR FUEL. 


The President—The next subject for discussion is gasforfuel. I suppose 
this is understood to refer to the use of gas for heating, cooking, driving 
engines, etc. I think that Mr. Taber has had some experience in the use of 
stoves for cooking and heating. Perhaps he will give us the benefit of his 
experience. 

Mr. Taber—From our experience of the past year in New Bedford, I 
think I can safely say that the introduction of gas for cooking and heating 
—more especially for cooking—has been a decided success. We have been 
unable in our rather quiet town to sell many of the stoves. In fact I think 
the demand for stoves is very limited indeed. However, we early adopted 
the practice of renting stoves and in that hoped to get back a profit from the 
sale of the gas. Last year, if I remember rightly, we were able to rent and 
sell 115 or 120 stoves. Of course, I do not make any account of the smaller 
stoves that are used in nurseries. I refer only to the larger sizes of stoves, 
particularly to those like Goodwin’s No. 7, and the range stove. We have 
been able to rent muny of those. We take the precaution in each case to 
send a man to connect with iron pipe directly to the stove. That is done 
without charge. I think we have thus been able to gell, in a year, from a 
million and a quarter to a million and a half feet of gas. It increased the 
sales very matetially, and we found, to our very great pleasure, that when 
winter came the parties who had been using the gas stoves during the sum- 
mer were desirous of retaining them in the same places during the winter. 
We find that it is not regarded as a stove to be sent up-stairs at the end of 
the season, but that those who began to use it in the summer continued to 
use it during the winter. It was a matter of surprise to us that as a matter 
of fact we had from six to ten persons who use the gas entirely for stoves; 


-that is their only use of it. Of course, the sale of gas stoves may be a very 


small item, but I think it is well worth the attention of every gas engineer 
to see if, by any means, the demand for gas cannot be increased during the 
summer. The people who have taken the stoves like them very much. We 
have had bills of ten and twelve dollars per quarter paid much more will- 
ingly in summer for gas which was used for cooking purposes than during 
the winter for lighting. The people are very well satisfied with this use of 
gas. The stoves work well and are easily managed, and we are heartily in 
favor of continuing the same plan during the succeeding years. 

The President—You have no complaints about the stoves working unsat- 
isfactorily ? 





Mr. Taber—We have had no complaints whatever. We have had only 
expressions of great satisfaction from our customers, We have the stoves 
in our office so as to show every one who comes in just how we use them; 
and the man who goer out to set them up still further explains them. The 
only further improvement that I could suggest would be to send a good 
cook round to the renters to prepare a few dishes so as to show the mistress 
of the house how it is done. I think if we did that we could dispose of as 
many gas stoves as there is room for. In sending round our annual circu- 
lars to gas consumers, I made it a special point of recommendation that all 
pipes leading to kitchens should be a half inch in diameter so as to allow 
for the gas stoves which, I am satisfied, will be introduced by-and-by. 

Mr. Allyn—What is your system of renting ? 

Mr. Taber—We charge just as little as possible for rents. I think we 
charge about ten or twelve per cent. on the selling price of the stove per 
year. It is not our expectation to make any money on the rents, 

Mr. Harbison—A year ago, I stated what our experience in gas stoves had 
been up to that time; and we have continued our efforts in that direction 
during the past year with very satisfactory results to us as well as to those 
to whom we have sold stuves. We do not, however, follow Mr. Taber’s plan 
of loaning or renting the stoves. We sell them at net cost, charge for the 
time of the man that does the work of putting them up, and for the material 
used in making the connection. In every case we make the connection with 
iron pipe. The results have been very satisfactory. We have had some 
very careful tests made, by people who bought the stoves, before purchas- 
ing. We have said to parties who came with a view of purchasing stoves, 
** We will put a stove in your place, and you ehall be the judge as to 
whether our statements are correct. If the trial does not verify our state- 
ments we will take the stove away without any expense to you.” One of our 
leading restaurant keepers made such a test, and on a No. 8 Goodwin stove; 
and his wife, who superintended the operation, said that the steak cooked 
on the gas stove was the best she had ever tasted, and that it had been 
broiled without using a particle of butter. She said that if she had used 
butter it would have cost three cents for that steak, and that the steak was 
very much better than it would have been if she had used butter and cooked 
it upon the range in the old style. 

After experimenting two or three days with a No. 8 stove, he gave me an 
order for a No. 10, which is now in daily operation at his restaurant. We 
set a meter to measure the gas that was used in experimenting with the 
No. 8, and he was entirely satisfied with the result. I made a statement to 
him before we put in the No. 8, that if he did not save enough in the weight 
of the meat cooked and in the fuel used, as compared with the old way of 
cooking, we would give him the gas and the stove. We set the meter to 
make the test by, and he was so well satisfied with the result that he gave 
me an order for a No. 10 stove, and has it now in use. That was an experi- 
ment made by a man who is abundantly capable of determining the utility 
of the stove. I do not quite agree with the suggestion that has been made 
here that it would be well to send a cook around to give lessons in cooking. 
The lady of the house always thinks that she knows all about it herself. 
But we have a young man iv our office who is quite an expert in manipulat- 
ing the gas stove and the articles that may be cooked on it, and he has oc- 
casionally, in a very quiet and gentlemanly way, made suggestions to people 
who at first had difficulty with their stoves, and they were able to overcome 
the difficulties in every case. We have now 1n Hartford about 150 stoves in 
use, with great success and satisfaction to the people. Where purchasers 
failed to make biscuits the first time successfully, he has carried the dough 
from his own house to the office, and there cooked biscuits and shown the 
operation to the parties who had been unsuccessful in doing it. The sale 
of stoves is continually on the increase, and we have a Jarge increase in the 
consumption of gas as the result. It is a great point for us to bear in mind 
that we want to increase the sale of gas in the daytime as well as in the 
evening. This we are able to do by the introduction of gas stoves. We 
have made a special effort, and have succeeded in it, in inducing one party 
to consent to use a gas engine. I learned the other day that one of our 
large insurance compauies, who do their own printing, were about put- 
ting in a new engine to replace one which had been used up. They had 
failed to make a satisfactory arrangement with one steam company for the 
supply of steam, and I suggested to them that they had better give up the 
use of steam eutirely, and try gas. They rather laughed at the idea at first, 
but I made a statement to them with regard to what the Otto engine would 
do ; and I finally offered to furnish a 4-horse power Otto engine, put it in 
their place, make the connections, put in a meter to measure the gas, and 
let them run it for three months ; and then if they were not satisfied with 
the results to take out the engine. I have ordered the engine for the print- 
ing room of the insurance building, and in three or four months we shall 
know the result of the experiment. I believe that it will be entirely satis- 
factory. I have confidence enough in the engine to order it at our own 
risk, and we believe that they will continue its use when the three months 
are up. We believe there is a profitable business for us in that direction. 
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Mr. Taber—During the last July we sold fifteen per cent. of our gas in 
the daytime. 

Mr. Starr—F have had some experience with gas engines, but have found 
them rather troublesome from a want of knowledge how to operate them. 
* A man had one set up and it ran first rate for a month, and then 
it just died down. Nothing that we could do to it could make it 
wok. The man got out of pstience with it and finally sent it back 
to Philadelphia, where it was repaired, put in order and sent back, It 
wan for another month, and then it died down again. We could not do any- 
‘thing with it ; it took a steam engine to start it. I then had a man from 
Yudianapolis come over and fix it and show us what was wanting. He fixed 
it, and showed us what to do with it, and how to clean it ; and, since then, 
it has been the most beautiful thing to run I have ever seen. We have now 
learned how to take care of it. If you have any trouble with them you had 
better send to Philadelphia and have a mau come and fix them. There is in 
it one little orifice that we didn’t seem able to regulate properly. Al- 
though we thought we cleaned it thoroughly, we did not touch the sore 
spot. It is now cleaned regularly once a week and there is no prettier power 
used, They run three presses in that printing office. They run a great 
deal at night. In one week it was run seventy hours. The bill fur gas for 
that month was $28. It is a job office, and they have a large amount of 
presswork. It is a four-horse power engine. The price of our gas is two 
dollars, 

We commenced cooking with gas twelve years ago, and our town is thor- 
oughly in favor of gas stoves. They give entire satisfaction. We commenced 
at first with the small gas stoves, with which you can cvok a meal for five or 
six persons at a cent and a-half. It would only cost $1.50 a month to run 
them, Since they have brought out the gas ranges and Goodwin stove- 
I have been introducing them, and expect this year to dispose of 300 of 
them, The cost of cooking on them varies from $2 to $3 50 per month. One 
ef the largest families in our town, and the one which, as I suppose, lives 
tthe best, uses a gas cooking stove. They were among the first to use them. 
I put up a stove for them, and set a meter to measure the gas, and the bill 
for the first month was $2.20, for the second month, $2.50, and for the last 
month $3.20. . That is the largest bill we have had. We are selling stoves to 
a great many, who use them right through the winter, dispensing with the 
old cooking stove entirely, and using gas for cooking through the whole 
year. 


THE ‘‘STANDARD ” SCRUBBER. 


Mr. Harbison—Mr, Stedman was not in the room, I think, when we were 
discussing the ‘‘standard” scrubber, and I would like to hear a statement 
of his experience in its use. 

Mr. Stedman—The scrubber continues to give us the same satisfaction as 
I expressed when I was here a year ago. It has done uniformly good work. 
It has never shown the slighest indication of producing any back pressure 
‘or any clogging in any way. Whenever we can control the temperature so 
‘as to keep the gas and water at about 60°, we can easily get 13 or 15 ounce 
‘liquor, When the temperature of the water is higher (and as we have air 
‘condensers we can bring the temperature of the gas down no lower than 
that of the surrounding atmosphere in the summer) we get about 8 to 10 
ounce liquor, for the reason that we have to use a larger quantity of water 
to absorb the ammonia than we do at times when the temperature of the 
liquor and gas is lower. The scrubber continues to work as easily, and to 
require as little power to turn it, as at first. It makes about five revolutions 
per minute. It is really very efficient and gives ue no manner of anxiety 
or concern about its working. 

The President—Do you find any accumulation of tar in the cells or discs? 

Mr. Stedman—After running about four months we decided to add addi- 
tional chambers. We started about the Ist of February last. We opened 
at in June, because they had to put on an additional length of shaft. To 
my great surprise there was not the slightest appearance of the accumula- 
tion of tar on the discs, They appeared to be as clean as the day they were 
put in, with the single exception of a little symptom of rust which had ac- 
cumulated. But in the spaces between the discs in the chambers there was 
no appearance of tar. Neither was there any accumulation of tar in the 
bottom of the chambers, excepting in one corner where the agitation of the 

” water had gradually lodged it. It had accumulated to the depth of an inch 
or two there, where the disc, in revolving, did not touch it. That was only 
on one side of the scrubber. We have provided means to draw that off, by 
means of holes tapped in the bottom of the scrubber, and stop-cocks attach- 
ed thereto. 

Mr. Allyn—What disposition do you make of your tar product ? 

Mr, Stedman—We put it into the Harbor. 

Major Dresser—Wicked man ! 

Mr. Stedman—I know that it is wicked to throw away that which has any 
value as a chemical product or as a fertilizing agent ; but we have not seen 
our way clear to put up works to use so small a product as we produce ; and 
the only manufacturer there has not, until recently, seemed eager to take 





our product because of the expense of transporting it to his place. Recently, © 
however, he has engaged 100 barrels to be carted to his place in order that 
he may test it and find out how much he could pay for it. If his experiment 
is successful, and he can offer enough to make it an object, we shall proba- 
bly have a steady market for all that we may produce hereafter. The fact 
that it is a waste to throw it overboard is evinced by the fact that Mr. 
Thomas, of the Williamsburg works, in Brooklyn, who has recently put in 
a scrubber like ours, has, as I understand, recently made a contract for the 
(lisposition of all his ammoniacal liquor at the rate of 27 cents per. ton of 
coal carbonized. If the manufacturers of the ammonia products in that 
vicinity can afford to pay that amount we certainly ought to expect, in the 
very near future, to get a pretty good price for a good article of ammoniacal 
liquor. Of course, those who have to transport the liquor can obtain more 
satisfactory results if they can so condense the liquor as to furnish the max- 
imum of ammonia with the minimum of water. : 

The Association then adjourned, the President having announced that the 
banquet would take place at four o’clock that day, and that the members 
were invited to meet at ten o’clock, a.m., the next day, and visit the Boston 
Gas Works. This visit was entirely informal, and was much enjoyed by 
those who were present. 








(From the London “ Journal of Gas Lighting.’’) 
On the Determination of Sulphur in Coal. 
—$—< 


By Grevinte Wits, F.R.8., and Hammuton Dove. 


All chemists who have had occasion to determine sulphur in coal by de- 
flagration are aware that the use of gas lamps introduces an error ; the sul- 
phur contained in the gas combining with the alkaline mixture. Nakamura’s 
method, (Jour. Chem. Soc., Dec., 1879,) so highly recommended by Mr. 
Lawis T. Wright, (Journal, Vol. xxxviii., p. 796,) is also liable to error un- 
der the same circumstances ; for although the temperature used is lower 
than with deflagrations, it is continued for a longer time. 

As it was necessary, in some sulphur estimations which we had to make 
to attain the utmost possible accuracy we r2solved to submit the Nakamura 
and deflagration methods to a rigid comparison, and also to ascertain the 
amount of error introduced into salphur determinations by the use of gas. 

Deflagrations over Gas.—In these experiments, 10 grains of Peareth coal 
in very fine powder were mixed with 40 grains of carbonate of sodium, 80 
grains of nitrate of potassium, and 100 grains of chloride of sodium. All the 
reagents were tested before being used, and were found to be absolutely free 
from sulphuric acid. 

The mixture was introduced in very small portions into a red-hot platinum 
crucible, the lid being only raised momentarily, and immediately replaced 
to prevent spurting. After each addition of the mixture the reaction was 
allowed to cease before any more was added. When cold, the crucible was 
placed in an inverted position in a beaker of hot water, and warmed over a 
small flame until the contents were dissolved. This inversion of the cruci- 
ble is of importance if rapidity be desired, as was particularly the case with 
us, since we specially wished to ascertain the difference of time required for 
the two processes, The crucible was then removed and carefully washed 
into the beaker, a clock glass was placed over the latter, convex side down- 
wards, and flilute hydrochloric acid carefully added, every precaution being 
taken against loss by spurting. This was continued until the acid was in 
excess. The solution was then filtered, the filter thoroughly washed, and 
the whole precipitated at a boiling heat with a measured quantity of chloride 
of barium solution of known strength, boiled for half an hour, and aliowed 
to remain until the next day. The sulphate of barium was filtered through 
a Swedish filter yielding a known weight of ash. The precipitate was washed 
with boiling distilled water until not a trace of cloudiness was obtained on 
testing the washings with sulphuric acid for three minutes in a j-inch test- 
tube. These details may appear somewhat minute for so simple an opera- 
tion, but it is only by a close adherence to rule that strictly comparative 
results can be obtained : 


Percentage of Sulphur by Time in 
Deflagration over Gas Flame. 
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a | | Petr syerme ™ 
9.06.05. 5i500c cd Sida eee 
| Peery gee sy Oe % 
B.18... . ......<sseede daa *f 


These numbers, it will be observed, agree fairly well ; they are nevertheless. 
entirely incorrect, as we shall show further on. Bt 

Nakamura’s Process over Gas.—Having reason to believe that the above 
numbers were too high, and that their approximation to each other only 
arose from the exact similarity of the conditions under which they were 
made, especially with regard to time over the gas lamp, we determined to 
make a series of experiments by Nakamura’s method over gas, taking differ-- 
ent lengths of time to effect the oxidation. In this process, 10 grains. of 
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‘the coal in fine powder are mixed with 40 grains of carbonate of sodium, and 


the mixture is heated very gently in a platinum capsule. If the heat be 
kept very low at first, and raised very gently, the sulphur is not driven off, 
but becomes oxidized into sulphuric acid, which combines with the sodium. 
In this manner the following results were obtained in a platinum capsule 2 
inches in diameter and 1 inch deep : 


Percentage of sulphur by Nakamura’s Method Time Occupied 
over Gas in Platinum Capsule. in Oxidation. 
Ce wiiisa.s' cain dene 5.08 2h. 35 m, 
ica Comes sae ts <6 13 h. 00 m. 


The result is, obviously, that much sulphur is absorbed from the gas, the 
quantity increasing with the time. 

In order to test the matter still more severely, two more experiments were 
made by Nakamura’s method, with a still more extended surface A hemi- 
spherical porcelain vessel was employed, having a diameter of three inches 
and a depth of one‘and a-quarter inches, The mixture was spread as 
thinly as possible : 


Percentage of Sulphur by Nakamura’s Method Time occupied 
over Gas in Porcelain Dish. in Oxidation. 
EST ee ee 7h. 00 m. 
RSW e ie cimaieis annie oe 12 h. 15 m, 


The large amount of sulphur that is absorbed when alkaline carbonates 
are exposed for any length of time over a gas flame may also be seen from 
the following experiment : 

Forty grains of carbonate of sodium were put on in a porcelain evaporat- 
ing dish over a small Bunsen flame, the heat being very gradually raised to 
dull redness, At the end of 17 hours the sulphuric acid was detrrmined in 
it ; the sulphate of barium weighed 2 63 graius=0.36 of a grain of sulphur. 

A series of experiments was then made over a Berzelius spirit lamp, in 
ofder to compare the relative aceuracy of the two processes. The same 
sawiple of Peareth coal was taken that was used in the previous experi- 


ments: 
eee inte —. De ion Time occupied 
DGhivedenes Ec bbsssconees 25 minutes, 
—_ paibeaee st agree re 6 
en. «+000 6o? on SER 6 
Mean 1.51 


From the above numbers it will be seen that the deflagration process, when 
properly conducted, yields results which leave nothing to be desired in 
point of uniformity. 

Experiments were then made by Nakamura’s method. The time employed 
in the operation was carefully varied, in order to ascertain if this became a 
factor in the results, but our experiments clearly show that if sufficient care 
we taken to heat gently at first, as good a result may be obtained in one as 
m nine hours. 

It having been noticed that the sulphate of barium obtained had fre- 
quently a faint pink tinge due to the presence of traces of ferric oxide, it 
was thought desirable to try the effect of removing the iron before precipi- 
tating the sulphuric acid. It was found, however, that its removal did not 
perceptibly reduce the weight of the sulphate of barium. 





Nakamura’s Process over Deviation. Time occupied. 
Berzelius Spirit Lamp. 
Eee Kaine pista a eee lh, 00 m., 
eer recy eee lh. 30 m. 
co ee re lh. 45 m, 
Bitntk bravie¢esa+. ~, ee 2h. 00 m. 
teins ayo melrs | 2h. 00 m. 
BB pwns er ce cges Ste ckewrsaes 4h. 00 m. 
BAK, ccccrecdsrss kr agtsneses 7h. 00 m, 
eee Bas «i-rsdntace 7h. 30 m, 
cae qrwersesws Ser 8h. 00 m 
eee iri POG... cc ciccoess 9h, 00 m 
Mean 1.50 
Sulphur by deflagrations............. mean 1,51 
Sulphur by Nakamura’s method...... “ 1s 
Difference.......... 0.01 


From the above numbers it is clear that if sufficient. care be taken, equally 
eorrect results may be obtained by both methods, and they thus serve as a 
yalutible check upon each other. In fact, as so often happens where the 
relative accuracy of processes is under consideration, the matter resolves it- 
self-into one of manipulation. 

We have said that by Nakamura’s method as accurate results can be ob- 
tained by oxidation for one hour as nine, and, there being no fused mass to 
dissolve out of the crucible, there appears to be a slight, but-decided advan- 
tage m the side of his process. It mast, however, be admitted that the 


prenminazy heating requires to be lone with precaution, apd some experi- 
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ence is necessary in regulating the temperature. The slightest smoke from 
the coal spoils the experiment ; and, as the author of the process has shown 
only a faint aromatic odor should be perceptible. 
Laboratory, London Gaslight Company, 

Nine Elms, London, Feb, 24, 1882. 








Sir—We quite forgot, in our paper published in your last issze, to state 
that Mr. Nakamura expressly directs an Argand spirit lamp to be used in 
his process for the determination of sulphur in coal. ‘The first words of our 
paper state that ‘all chemists are aware that the use of gas lamps intro- 
duces an error ;” so we need hardly say that we are fully conscious that 
such skillful chemists as Messrs. Nakamura and Lewis Thompson Wright 
are quite as alive to all sources of error as ourselves, 

GREVILLE WILLIAMS, 


Haminton Dove, 
Nine Elms, March 9, 1882. 





Gas Industry.--Notes and Observations. 
ie 
By Geo. SHEPARD PaGe, 

One of the most practical plans for increasing day gas consumption has 
been introduced in Rockford, Ill., by the president and proprietor of the 
gas works, Thomas Butterworth, Esq. Meeting him during a recent west- 
ern trip, we were discussing the advantages of a uniform day and night de- 
mand. He stated that he doubtless had in use a larger number of gas 
stoves in proportion to his output of gas than any other company in the 
United States. It was due to his system of introduction. He advertised 
the gift of a $16 gas cooking stove to every consumer who would pay in ad- 
vance $50 for 25,000 feet of gas, the price per thousand being 20 per cent. 
less than his rate for consumers usiag no gas stoves. 

Mr. Butterworth is the highly esteemed and eminently practical president 
of the Western Gas Light Association. Referring to their annual meeting, 
he stated that a paper was to be read upon the topic ‘‘ The Electric Light 
the Best Friend of the Gas Industry.” At first thought one is led to smile 
at this, especially when recalling the printed and verbal utterances of 
Edison, Brush, Swan, and other greater or lesser electric lights. But upon 
reflection there is brought into view the unprecedented development of ac- 
tivity in an industry heretofore proverbially conservative. Gas engines, 
gas cooking and heating stoves, Bray, Sugg, Siemens, and Douglass burn- 
ers ; regenerative and recuperative furnaces ; crushed coke competing suc- 
cessfully with anthracite coal ; increasing interest in the means of realizing 
English values for tar and ammoniacal liquor ; advertising and canvassing 
for new business. In Washington, D. C., well executed advertising signs 
on the main streets and cards in the horse cars and daily papers call atten- 
tion to coke, a fuel which for many purposes is equal to anthracite, better 
than bituminous, and cheaper than either. 

This enterprise is naturally illustrated by the increase of business in 1881, 
varying from 10 to 45 per cent.—the latter remarkable rate having been 
reached in a western city of over 50,000 inhabitants, 


RESIDUALS, 


Another most encouraging feature in the present condition of gas com- 
panies is the advance in the value of tar and ammoniacal liquor. Notwith- 
standing that in some of the principal cities combinations between the tar 
distillers and sulphate of ammonia makers divide up the gas companies, as 
competition between gas companies has already resulted in dividing up the 
cities, yet a better demand and higher prices prevail. Thirty cents per tun 
of coal carbonized is now being offered in New York city and viciiity for 
tar, and 22 to 27 cents for ammoniacal liquor of 10-ounce strength, where 
gas companies have appliances which remove all the free ammonia by water, 
leaving none to be wasted in the lime. 

And yet these figures seem inadequate when compared with the prices 
obtained by all English and Continental companies. ‘I'he London Journal 
of Gas Lighting of Feb. 28 contains the report of the Birmingham Gas 
Committee for 1881. It received the enormous sum of $193,200 for tar, and 
$227,760 for ammoniacal liquor—a total of $420,000, viz., 61 cents per ton 
for tar and 73 cents per ton for ammoniacal liquor, on a gross carbonization 
of 312,000 tons. 

Place this in contrast with the receipts of the New York city and Brooklyn 
gas companies carbonizing about 350,000 tons in 1881: Tar, $52,300; am- 
moniacal liquor, $34,300 ; total, $86,500; and the necessity for continued 
action on the part of the gas companies to obtain better results is at once 
obvious. 

The sum received by the Birmingham company amounted to one-fourth 
the income for gas and four-fifths of the net profit on the year’s business, 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS, 


The activity in building has caused an advance in the price of coal tar 





pitch of 40 per cent. It is now selling in large lots at 7 cents per gallon, 
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and the stock on hand has never been so low at this season. This advance 
means $90,000 additional annual income to the coal tar distillers in New 
York and vicinity for a product which is but 60 per cent. of the coal tar. 

Nearly all the creosote (heavy) oil produced is now required for wood 
preservation by the creosoting works in Boston, Brooklyn, Elizabethport, 
Pascagoula, Houston, and St. Louis, the annual consumption aggregating 
over 2,000,000 gallons, At New York creosote oil has been advanced this 
spring to 8 cents per gallon, Three years ago it was selling at 4 cents per 
gallon. As the production of New York and vicinity is upward of 1,500,000 
gallons, 1882 will add $60,000 to the income of coal tar distillers over that 
of 1879. 

CHINOLINE. 


The newest development in the chemistry of coal tar is chinoline, and 
from present indications it promises to be a factor in still further increasing 
the value to gas companies of this residual. Chinoline (quinoline), one of 
the derivatives of quinine, has been artificially produced by Zdenko H. 
Skraup, of Vienna, and has already been adopted by physicians for use asa 
febrifuge in place of quinine—the tartrate of chinoline being the form pre- 
scribed. Chinoline is an oily, mobile liquid, not suited for medical 
use ; hence the tartrate, in silken, shining, non-deliquescent crystals, having 
a slight odor of bitter almonds, tasting somewhat like peppermint, is used. 
Chinoline is made from carbolic acid (phenol). Dr. Loewy, a German phy- 
sician, treated 40 cases of intermittent fever with tartrate of chinoline with 
such good results he states that it should be ranked with quinine, It 
can be furnished at a much Jower price (about 75 cents per ounce). Dr. H. 
Endemann, late chemist of the New York Board of Health, has just been 
granted a patent for an improved process for producing tartrate of chino- 
line, a fine specimen of which, together with chinoline, he has kindly 
given me, and a sample of which I send you. 








Price of Gas at Youngstown, Ohio. 
: fern vase 
Since January Ist, 1882, gas has been sold as follows in Youngstown, a 
city of 20,000 inhabitants : 
For montbly consumption of 5,000 cubic feet. ..$1.90 per M. 


“6 “6 of 15,000 ue ceahern. * 
se “ of 25,000 +s .8kGo 606 
66 of over ‘ “< ia 


It is needless to say that consumption increases with these prices, and 
that people are satisfied. 








Prospects of another Gas War. 
ee ces 

There is a prospect, it is said, of another gas war in Brooklyn, the terms 
of agreement between the old gas companies and the Fulton Municipal gas 
company having nearly run out. The latter company was started in oppo- 
sition to the old corporations, when they were charging so much for gas 
that the consumers were resorting to kerosene. They laid their pipes 
through the same streets as the old companies and had begun an actual 
rivalry when the old corporations agreed, it is said, to pay them the hand- 
some sum of $112, 000 per year and take their gas. The result was that the 
citizens failed to realize any benefit from the starting of the new company. 
Now, it ie said, the Standard Oil Company is going to take charge of the 
Fulton Municipal Company, to lay mains through all the streets and run ia 
opposition to the old companies until it runs them out and has the field 
clear.—Journal of Commerce. 








Proceedings of Physical Society. 
er eee 

Saturday, February 25th, 1882, Professor G. C. Foster in the Chair. 

Professor W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., read a paper on ‘‘ Fanre’s Accumulator,” 
giving the results of experiments made by him and Professor Perry on the 
efficiency, storing power and durability of the battery. The efficiency was 
got by measuring the power put in and comparing it with that taken out, 
by means of Perry and Ayrton’s voltameter and ammeter. The authors 
found that the cell has great resuscitating power if left insulated after all 
the current appears to have been discharged. Care had to be taken to see 
that the cell was quite discharged by letting it stand on open circuit for in- 
tervals and discharging between whiles. When this was done they found 
that the total loss for charges up to one million foot-pounds need not be 
greater than 18 per cent. With slower charges they got a loss of only ten 
per cent, As to the storage, a mean current of 10 Amperes gave after 18 
hours’ discharge (six hours on three consecutive days) 1,440,000 foot-pounds 





of work, equivalent to one horse-power in forty-three minutes. This cell 
contained 81 pounds of red lead, thus making a capacity of about 18, 000 | 
foot-pounds per pound of red lead. The cell showed no deterioration after | 
two months of work, 


4 


Professor Ayrton then described a new torm of his pete silent 


| which greatly reduces it in size and convenience. The principle of this in- 
| strument has already been described to the society by the authors. It con- 


sists in using a concave lens to disperse the stronger light, and thus obviate 
the necessity of putting it at a great distance if it is very powerful, such as 
an electric light. The powers of the two lights are compared. by the eye in 
estimating the intensity of the shadows of a rod thrown on a white screen of 
blotting paper by the two lights simultaneously. A sperm candle is used 
as the standard, and it is placed on a movable stand at an angle to the path 
of the other beam through the lens. Both the lens and candle can be shift- 
ed to and from the sereen along a scale giving their distances, and the 
stronger beam is reflected from a small mirror. This mirror is ingeniously 
fixed so as to reflect the ray from the same part of its surface whatever angle 
it is placed at, and thus the power of an electric light can be accurately 
given for every angle along which the ray travels from the lamp. Obserya- 
tions are taken through red and green glasses to get a better measure of the 
power of the light. Professor Ayrton has found that ordinary air absorbs 
the green rays of the electric light very strongly, and hence, in order 
to get a proper test of en electric lamp, the photometer should not be 
far from the light. The new dispersion photometer shown is the only one 
admitting this precaution.—Chem. News. 








The Coal Tar Nuisance. 
oigSigtalimmdini 
Recent visits to a dozen small works show that the mismanagement of 
their tar causes more perspiration and profanity than is either necessary or 
pleasant to ears polite. 

Scrubbers are misplaced ; that utterest of abominations, the goose-neck 
overflow, is largely used ; the tar is not taken, as it should be, from the bot- 
tom of the hydraulic main ; steam-jet exhausters are passing gas loaded with 
tar; lime, oxide and iron sponge find this tar standing like a wall between 
them and their proper work—and so things are altogether in a nice predica- 
ment, 

Now I'll cut this knot by offering to the tar-affiicted companies to supply 
a machine with the guaranty that not one drop of tar shall ever get past it, 
except during a period of say six hours, once in two or three years, at which 
intervals the machine will require cleaning. 

An evidence of the perfect work of this Pelouze & Audouin Condenser is 
afforded by the fact that the San Francisco scrubbers, at the Potrero station, 
are preceded by a 20-inch P. & A. condenser, have run for eight years with- 
out change of their coke filling ; and give now precisely the same back- 
pressure as when set to work. 

Any further information can be obtained on application to 

Jas. R. SMEDBERG, 
—Adv. 111 Broadway, (Room 89) N. Y. City. 








Correspondence 


[The JouRNAL is not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents, } 





Reply to Engineer, 
49 Waui Srreet, New York, March 11, 1882, 
To the Editor Amertcan Gas Licut JOURNAL : 


It is possibly anticipated by some of my friends on both sides the Water, 
identified with the important industry which your columns so ably advocate, 
that some notice would be taken of the rather personal onslaught made by 
your English correspondent, ‘‘ Engineer,” in the issue of Feb. 16th, and I 
trust that I am not uncharitable in terming the somewhat ungrammatical, 
and seemingly excitable, effusion ‘‘ personal,” 

Tam deeply grateful that he devoted but three paragraphs to the subject 
of my address before the American Gas Light Association, at Boston, in 
October last, while nine are occupied in assailing the still more unfortunate 
electrician, Dr. Leo Daft, of this city—hence, while the statements of the 
latter gentleman are termed ‘‘clap trap,” ‘‘ stupid nonsense,” ‘‘a huge, 
inflated bubble, to be sat upon and burst,” *‘ misrepresentation,” ‘‘ mis- 
statements,” ‘* bolstered up,” ‘‘ usual misleading statements,” and the 
charge is argumentatively made that ‘‘he has some ulterior motive in 
view,” Iam only indebted to him for the gentle intimation that certain re- 
marks were ‘‘ bombast” and ‘‘ nonsense”; that not even ‘a buffalo hide 
steel-plated bushel could hide our light, v (by-the- -way, how would’ a gas 
“engineer” attach a steel plate to a buffalo hide) and, heaviest charge of 
all, denounces an address, based upon a plan not only for treating residuals 
but for selling them, as ‘* carpet-bagging, commercial drummer style—not 


| good engineering.” 


IT am somewhat familiar with the works of Clegg, Bowditch; Hughes and 
King. Surely, the language they use, even when sharply critical, is quite in 
contragt to that of ‘‘ Engineer,” both in manner and matter, However, they 
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may not be of equal authority upon ‘‘ good engineering,” and, if your cor- 
respondent’s style is accepted as the standard, certainly not upon good man- 
ners, 

I fully appreciate the misfortune, so delicately alluded to by the writer 
of ‘‘ An English Engineer’s Criticism of Certain Statements by Electricians,” 
that I have not the honor to be numbered among his acquaintances. My 
gtief is all the more poignant when I reflect that his identity is hidden un- 
der a nom de plume which may cover the form and fame of one of England’s 
most notable engineers. 

Although I count, with pride, among my personal friends the engineers 
of many English, French, Belgian, German and Russian gas companies 
(notwithstanding I am not an engineer), what are they all in comparison 
with your correspondent ‘‘ who does not remember the name of Page” ? 

Although ‘‘ Engineer” evidently wishes to be accounted a very bright 
man, yet he has grievously misconstrued the plain meaning of the para- 
graph quoted by him, as follows, ‘‘ inventive talent heré is riper and more 
active than on the other side.” He falsely assumes this to apply to the coal 
tar color manufacture in America ; whereas it was entirely general and re- 
ferred to a thousand inventions of great value—as the sewing machine, tele- 
graph, telephone, submarine cable, mowers and reapers, revolvers, submar- 
ine torpedoes and torpedo boats, the monitor, cotton gin, vulcanized india- 
rubber, etc. 

Indeed, further illustrated by notable inventions in gas apparatus, I re- 
member visiting the Dublin gas company’s works in 1870, and witnessing 
the operation of a ‘‘ perfected steam drawing and charging machine,” which 
was to be substituted everywhere for manual labor. It was, I think, later 
introduced in a works in London. It proved an utter failure. But a western 
mechanic, A. Q. Ross, of Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A., has invented the first 
practical steam stoker, and itis now in successful operation at Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, by the Manhattan gas company in New York, and has been 
practically operated at the London gas company, London, and in Marseilles, 
France. The celebrated English firm of gas machinery builders, Messrs. 
Tangye Bros., have secured the agency for Great Britain, 

In conclusion, I must express my deep sense of obligation to your corres- 
pondent for his prefatory endorsement of my address as ‘‘all very good, and 
an excellent reswme of the coal tar color trade,” notwithstanding his speedy 
and slightly inconsistent announcement that ‘‘ its goodness is quite spoiled, 
etc., etc,,” and the further implication that my statements as to the early 
establishment of the aniline color business in this country were question- 
able, 

As a matter of fact this business has already obtained a foothold here, 
notwithstanding the desperate efforts of foreign manufacturers to stamp it 
out, Geo. SHEPARD PaGE, 

Electric Light at Akron, Ohio. 
Excuance Hore, 
Cotumsvus, OxI0, March, 22, 1882. 
To the Editor American Gas Licut JouRNat : 


A few days ago I sent you a copy of the Akron (Ohio) Daily News, von- 
taining expressions of opinion by citizens of Akron adverse to the Brush 
tower lights in use in that piace. Thinking a personal observation of the 
light might interest your readers I concluded to write to you. I went to 
Akron not so much for the purpose of finding what was the cost of operating 
the nine lamps (that has been publicly demonstrated, I believe, to largely 
exceed the cost of the gas previously used) but to see how the tower system 
lighted the town. The sum of my observations is that the town cannot be 
said, as a whole, to be lighted at all. No gas is used for street lamps, and 
the oil lamps are burned only in parts of the town. The towers only give a 
light of practical value within a range of less than three short squares in 
the streets on which the lights are situated. The cross streets running into 
those on which the lights are situated are ‘‘ as dark as Egypt,” tne electric 
light only illuminating the tops of the houses on one side of these streets. 
While the Brush lamps are brilliant at the burning point (painfully so to 
the eyes) the distance to which they will cast a good light seems surpris- 
ingly small, even when we remember that the ranges, in a direct line, of 
different lights are not directly proportional to their intensities, but only as 
the square roots of their respective candle powers. ’ 

To show how short the range of the tower lights is—at the intersection of 
Howard and Market streets is a wrought iron tuwer 208 feet high, on top of 
which are four lamps, said to be of 4000 candle power each ; now, for a test 
of what this light can do, Desiring to cross the street three short squares 
from the tower on the same street (Howard) I could not see far enough in 
front of me to find whether there was a stone crossing there or not (my eyes 
are good ones, 31 years old) and on the fourth square from the tower, and 
in a direct line with it, the oil lamps were burning—they ought to have been 
burning on the third square. 

At the engine house there was one 4000 candle Brush lamp which threw 
a good light on the spot where I was standing with a friend un the sidewalk 





opposite the engine house. The shadow of the building extended over the 
sidewalk, across the way, and into the street a few feet. Now, although the 
street is rather narrow, on looking across it the shadow of the engine house 
was 80 black that we could not see the figure of a man, nor any other object, 
in the shadow. 

Even a short distance from the big tower light the shadows were extremely 
black. The light does not seem to diffuse at all, After the shop lights are 
out a footpad could lurk unobserved in any doorway, or behind any projec- 
tion, and strike you down before you saw him. The shadows are so deep 
that even within a short distance of the tower you cannot see the faces of 
persons coming towards you from the town, 

A prominent manufacturer of Akron, whose name and character are widely 
and favorably known, in conversation with me pronounced this system for 
street lighting a ‘‘ humbug” ; and, although he uses one of their machines 
in his factory, operating it with the same engine that he uses to run his 
machinery, says he only put it in because he was too far away from the gas 
mains to get gas, which he would greatly prefer, at a moderate price. 

An old citizen of high standing laughingly remarked to the writer that 
the Brush people were ‘‘ lightning” for smartness, and that it was always 
when the moon was about a week old, and its light sufficient to help out the 
electric light that they brought village councilmen and other inspectors to 
gor expressions of all the citizens to whom I talked were adverse to 
the present system of lighting the town, I cannot think it will be very long 
until the sovereign voter will make himself heard, and Akron will abolish 


the present ghastly glare and return to her ‘‘ old love,” the soft, beautiful, 
diffusive, always reliable gas light. Yours truly, 


Harry CALDWELL, 


Relation of Holder Capacity to Maximum Make. 
To the Editor American Gas Licut JOURNAL: 

I wish an opinion through the columns of the Journat of a matter that 
has lately come under my observation, and in stating the case will be as 
brief as is consistent with a full and clear statement of the facts, 

Capacity of works, 200,000 maximum per day; capacity of holder, 85,000 ; 
number of street lamps largely in excess of the usual number supplied by 
works of this size. When the make or output is at its maximum, the man- 
ager necessarily has a greater number of benches under fire than would he 
needed if the proper storage capacity was supplied, and ‘‘suspended’’ 
benches are in order, especially during “‘ light of moon.” 

For several years, notwithstanding adverse circumstances, the gas fur- 
nished has given general satisfaction, except at intervals during the long 
dark nights of November and December. During part of this time two of 
the purifying boxes slightly leaked over from the center valve, the other 
two being perfectly tight. After this lapse of years the gas suddenly be- 
came fearfully laden with sulphur, notably far worse during the light of the 
moon, when many retorts were ‘‘ suspended.” 

Investigating for defects in the plant, a minute crack was discovered in 
one of the partitions of the center valve connecting with the annular—so 
very small that it would not admit the edge of a knife blade ; and as it was 
presumably caused by the settling of a purifier, the tendency would be to 
cause the face of the seal to sag; but so very slight was the defect, that. 
there was not the slightest outward sign of leak between faces of hood and 
seal. This trifling crack was shouldered with all blame for the sulphurous. 
fumes, and a new seal was ordered ; but, as if to disprove this very theory 
of the trifling amount of gas that leaked through Vitiating the large amount. 
of gas made, the gas actually improved at the very time they most loudly 
advocated it ; and, while waiting fur new seal, the gas became almost free. 
from sulphur, except at the time retorts were “ suspended,” and the im- 
provement continued as the days lengthened, and the output diminished, 
and irrespective of whether the leaky boxes were in or out of action. 

Now we hold that while the slight crack allowed a very small portion of 
gas to pass through, or over, the partition, it was too little to cause tke gas, 
at stated intervals, to be almost unbearable, and that the fault must be 
placed elsewhere, and is largely attributable to lack of holder capacity and 
all its attendant evils. Are we right, or are we wrong. Pv. 


[In reply to above we would say that the ratio of nolder capacity to max- 
imum make is altogether too small, and no works can be run to the best ad- 
vantage, especially with an intermittent make such as would be caused by 
the ‘‘moon-lighting” system of street lighting under such conditions. 

Tf a leak existed in the purifiers sufficient to vitiate the whole make of gas 
it would naturally be more apparent on a small make than.on a large one, 
but would not be intermittent. There seems to be a mystery about the 
case as stated but subsequent investigation may solve that. 

The policy of crowding and squeezing any portion of the plant cannot be 
too strongly condemned, and any board of directors who force their mana- 
ger to carry on their works with a holder room equal to only 42} per cent. 
of the maximum make are not doing the best possible for the stockholders 
interests, to say nothing of the proper service of their customers,—Ep, ] 
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At No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 


a 
This is a recognized offciai organ of— 
LIGHT, HEAT, STEAM, WATER-SUPPLY, 
VENTILATION, SANITARY IMPROVEMENT, 
AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 


Sa 
TERMS 
SUBSCRIPTION—Three Dollars per annum, in advance. 
es 
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New YORK—AMERICAN NEWS Co.. 39 and 41 Chambers St. 
Boston—S. M. PETTENGILL & Co., 6 State Street. 
PHILADELPHIA—PRatTrT & Co., Corner 9th and Arch Streets. 
England—C, W. HastTINGs, 22 Buckingham St., London, W. C, 
Germany—B. WESTERMANN & Co., of New York 
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Bids for Lighting Public Lamps in tho 
City of New York. 












































rd 
¢ 
#3 ss] | Su Oa 
Company. 6 “bb ay as 2 | 
|e eidalaglasins 
@ 8s eistigegeiee 
Soi ID |O Id | |B 
Manhattan ....../17 50}1 50/1 50/3 50\3 50) 10 | 10 
New Ee | 50|1 50}1 50/3 50/3 50! 10 10 
Matual® ....06.- 00 17 50)1 50/1 50/3 50/8 50) 10 | 10 
Metropolitan* ./17 50|2 2 3 s. 4 8 8 
Harlem............ 19 50/2 50/2 50\3 50/3 50) 8 8 
Yonkers......... ./389 00/1 1 1 00/1 50) 8 | 10 
ee 29 00}1 50)1 56/1 50/3 50! 8 8 
Northern.......... 82 00}1 50/3 50/3 00/3 00) 8 8 
Automatic Gas 
Lamp & Light- 
ing Uo.t.......-|27 00|1 50/1 50/3 50|3 50} 10 | 8 





* Schedule. 
+Naphtha. Any portion of central part of city. 


Brush Electric Illuminating Company, 70 cents per 
larop per night. 

Same Company, for High Bridge, from 16 to 32 
lights, at $1 per lamp per night if city boilers sup- 
ply steam, or $1.50 per lamp per night if Brush 
Company farnish their own steam. 

United States Illuminating Company, 70 cents per 
lamp per night. 








Effect of Colored Glass on Liquids. 





A German scientific journal recently published 
an article on the effect of the color of glass bottles 
on the liquor contained therein, in which the fol- 
lowing interesting statements were made: 

Liquors contained in colorless bottles, when 
exposed for some time to the light, acquire a dis- 
agreeable taste, notwithstanding the fact that they 
may have been of superior quality before being 
so treated ; liquors contained in brown or green 
bottles, however, remain unchanged in quality, 
even if exposed to direct sunlight. This phenom- 
enon has not received proper attention heretofore, 
and quality has often been sacrificed for the sake 


of outward appearance. Since the results of the 
above treatment are due to the chemical action of 
light, it is advisable to use red, orange, yellow, 
green, or opaque bottles for the preservation of 
liquors, while colorless, blue, and violet ones 
should be entirely discarded. 





eens Gas Light Company, of New 
York City. 

AuBANy, Mar, 10.—The following corporation 
filed certificate with the Secretary of State to-day: 
The Equitable Gas Light Company, of New 
York ; capital, $2,000,000. The company is to 
continue fifty years. The incorporators are Wil- 
liam Rockefeller, John D. Archbold, James R. 
Keene, E. Stern, Erasm. J. Jerzmanowski, E. J. 


Dickerson, and Benjamin Brewster.—New York 
Tribune, Mar. 11. 








Gas Stocks. 
— 
Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. 
(with W B Scott & Co.,) 
34 Pint Srreet, New Xorx City. 


Aparit 3, 1882. 
sme Allcommunciations will receive particular attention 
t@ The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. ag 
Gas Co. ‘sof N. Y. City. 
Capital. Par. Bid. Asked 


TM ve astiecessesscoees $466,000 50 70 75 
PEM cos saneccdecweaces 1,800,000 50 94 96 
Bonds 170,000 103 


Manhattan............. 4,000,000 50 232 235 
Metropolitan............ 2,500,000 100 163 166 
" Bonds... 658,000 .... 107 110 


POTN cntoinconsceseness 5,000,000 100 7 99 
‘* Bonds, — 900,000 1000 202 205x 
Municipal............... 1,500,000 100 198 202 
— Bonds .. : 750,000 106 110 
Hew Yark....cccccccssces 4,000,900 100 124 125 
WOFthOre q....ccedeccceses 270,000 50 -- 100 
Gas Co’s of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn .........00-+ . 2,000,000 25 110 114 
LR cvivescapeusvews 1,200,000 20 60 65 
‘“ §. F. Bonds. 320,000 1000 105 109 
Fulton Municipal..... 1,50u,000 100 285 90 
PSGPIOS. 0000000000 20080 1,000,000 10 25 30 
i Bonds. ....... 290,000 ;. aoe 104 
“ BP arse 250,000 ... 70 75 
Metropolitan........... 1,000,000 199 wv 65 
Na@SSAU.......ceccseeeseee 1,000,000 25 60 64 
wig i 700,000 1000 95 100 
Williamsburgh ....... 1,000,000 50 60 65 
= Bonds _ 1,000,000 98 103 
Richmond Co., 8. I. 300,000 50 70 75 
is Bonds....... 40,000 — — os 
Out of Town Gas Companies. 
Buffalo Mutual, N.Y 750,000 100 75 80 
“ Bonds 200,000 1000 95 100 
Citizens, Newark..... 918,000 50 80 85 
- ‘* Bads. 124,000 — 10E 10 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills 125 — 
Cincinnati G.& C.Co. 178 180 
Consolidated, Balt. 38 39 
Bonds... et) 
East Boston, Mass... 220,000 25 122 128 
Hannibal, Mo......... 100,000 100 95 100 
Hartford, Conn....... 700,000 25 140 144 
Halifax N.S........... 400,000 40 148 150 
Hamilton, Ontario... 156.000 40 1173 
Jersey City ........ ... 750,000 20 155 160 
Jacksonville, Ill...... 120,000 50 100 oe 
Lewistown Maine... 400,000 100 — 1°0 


Laclede St Louis Mo. 1,200,000 {00 108 110 
Montreal, Canada.... 2,000,000 100 i73 (74 


New Haven, Conn... 25 132 — 
Oakland, Cal.......... 32 33 
Peagem, Jersey City en. ae 80 

“ Bds. 5 





Pittsfield, Mass....... 120 180 


Rochester. N. Y...... 50 =—70 80 

7. Citizens 100° +30 35 
Wilmington, Del.. 50 174 mr 
po ee eee 50 8630 32 


St. Louis snionel ite 600,000 50 250 254 
San Francisco Gas- 


Co., 8. Fr’isco Cal. $8 69 
Toledo, Ohio...... ae: : 95 97 
Troy, Citizens.. ...... 600,000 100 — _ 
Washington, D.C... 1,500,000 20 185 200 

ti Scrip 375.000 i6 2060 206 








Advertisers Index. 








The Goodwin Gas Stove and Moter Co., Philadelphia, Pa. .. 168 


ee eee oe 


GAS ENGINEERS. 

William Farmer, New York City..........-csccssccscecscces 166 
G. Warren Dresser New York City.... ......... eo danwunes 164 
GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Herring & Floyd, New York City ............-eeeeeeseeeeces 163 
T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint, La 1... 66.605. 00e vos cccvceeecdccs 163 
Delly & Fowler, PRs Pieccsnoctnscsscces:, | seseseoscuse 163 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind........ .......+... 163 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cimcinmatl, OBO. ...... cccccsee cecccccces 163 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md........ 9 ...-..... 163 
BP. WER, PU cnn tacacaiens ct niesceek weesess 168 
Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila., Pa....... -...---+++. 163 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. 

A. Hi. Misienl, UNIO, Thi Bien a ss avsevecieuestncssn sei 162 
Gloucester Iron Works, Phila., Pa...... Cade stati daetes Roce 162 
GB. A. Buboks; Mew Works: Clip... bd<.cnsicssseideite. 5 v0 ctius dene 162 
James Marshall & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa..................... 162 
BR. D. Week & Co., FR a ess: 600k hasckennseteee vep0r5e 162 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co., Phillipsburgh, N. J..... 162 
Mellert Foundry and Machine Od., Reading, PB... .2.200.2.00 162 

WASHERS AND SCRUBBERS. . 
G. Shepard Page, New York City............. Bas oe ee 
RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. ‘ 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J....... ccc cece ee cueee 160 
B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City................seeeees. 160 
Adama: Weber, NOW Term Ga aks oss s6 sie estes wince cisseovees 160 
Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo....... ee ee 160 
Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. .... 160 
BGorgner & O'Brien, PRA, Fhe oan c.cei i cnsicc vencscdeccescese 160 
Gardner Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa..............cceeeeeeeees 160 
Bony Biatrer, ROW Tt Ge ooo. oaks sec ssics cnsencsse cece 160 
Evens & Howard, St. Louis, MO... 2.05. sccccccscsscevccces 160 
Chicago Retort and Fire Brick Works, Chicago, Ils.......... 160 
Taylor and Anderson, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... Ee 158 
DIETERICH’S REGENERATOR FURNACE. 
Charles F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md...................... s+ 142 
GAS METERS, 
Harris, Griffin & Ooi, PGs Di sss 5 seek insins de bens ce esas 166 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia........... 167 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Oo., Phila. Pa. ........ 167 
Helme & Wollhbonmy, PRR, Pic sic sie escscie cs cca cestocetics 167 
GAS STOVES. 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia............ 159 
VALVES. 

Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y............... 164 
Chapman Valve Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass..... 164 
EXHAUSTERS,. 

P H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind..................0005 161 
Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City..... .... 161 
GAS COALS. 

Penn Gas Coal Oo., Pirin. PR. ccciscccsessvecs suwccscccce 165 
Peptciees & ein ROW Ti BI oso eveksnw sine <nnssssnnk dees 164 
Cannelton Coal Co., New York and Philadelphia........... 165 
New York and Cleveland Gas Coal Cc., Pittsburgh, Pa...... 165 
Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., Baltimore, Md ............... o-. 165 
Despard Coal Co., Baltimore, Md.. .. ..............eceeees 165 
Fort Pitt Gas Coal, Pittsburgh, Pa... ...............cceeces 164 
Chesapeake and Ohio R.R Coal Agency, N. Y. City.......... 165 
GAS ENGINES. 

Schleicher, Schumm & Oo., Phila., Pa........ ..... coos coe 184 
STEAM STOKERS. 

A. Q. Roms, Cimolmrmath, GG isi oss ks.cin dias Scccinccaccsseceeds 144 
PURIFIER SCREENS. 

George D. Cabot, Lawrence, Mass............:. ++ ere 188 

BURNERS. : 
G. Gefrower, Piiitie Pits «0. vest ccnnssssaanigns cane’ Site « 164 
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PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


Connelly & Co., New York City ....... tee eeee seeeeeeenees 191 
STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREESE. 
H. E. Parson, New York City..........c..cccccceccecccceces 184 
PROCESSES. 
Gwynne Harris New York Oity............ see ceeeseeeeeeee 164 
Strong Gas and Fuel Co., Yonkers, N. Y.... ....-.2....000- 158 
National Gas Company, Phila., Pa se aimecanenee its «ab eee ee 
GAS FIXTURES. 
Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City.... .......eceee0.05, 161 
CEMENT. 
F. O. Norton, New York CitYcccccscsccccccessceseecvesennes 161 
BOOKS, 
Economy of Gas as a Fuel...... 2.2.2... ec ee cece eee cece eee 1€5 
SE I wos vcccccccedcvceccccscvcscessevees 161 
Scientific Books. .... Ne eS SG Tat dub bene so-00cesksens 162 
Cathels’ Gas Consumers’ Manual.... .......-...6-..-00e000s 167 
Ey Pas ow sdvccccrcceccstcccccctcccceses ces 167 
Review of Gas and Water Engineering ......... ........... 167 








WANTED, AN ASSISTANT. 


A thorough, sober, and reliable man is wanted to do 

GAS FITTING AND GENERAL REPAIRS 
at works ; to set and take indexes of meters, etc. Toa worthy 
man good prospects of promotion will be offered. None need 
apply except such as can command complete confidence, both as 
t workmanship and sobriety. The works are situated west of 
the Mississippi river. Address **C, G. L.,° this Office. 


ENGAGEMENT DESIRED, 


By a Young Man of Ten Years’ Experience 
in the Management of Small Works. 


Has had practical experience in all branches of the business. 
Can be well recommended for industry, economy, and attention 
to duty. Address 86 A. B.,°? this Office. 


350 Miner Globe Lanterns 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Are in good order, and will be sold in lots to suit. Apply to the 
’ New YorK & NEW JERSEY GLOBE GAS LT. Co., Limited, 
547-1t 152 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Announcement. 














BY ARRANGEMENT WITH 
TOoOnBnN METH VEN, 
of the London Gas Lt. Co., inventor of the 


NEW STANDARD PHOTOMETER, 


THE SOLE AGENCY FOR THE UNITED STATES IS 
VESTED IN THE UNDERSIGNED. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, 


49 Wall Street, New York. 


CHAS. TAYLOR, Manufacturer. J. ANDERSON, Manager. 


CINCINNATI 


Gas Retort & Fire Brick Co, 


TAYLOR & ANDERSON, 


(Late CHAS. TAYLOR, estab. 1872.) 


CONTRACTORS, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS RETORTS, FIRE 
BRICK, AND TILE. 


BLAST FURNACE LININGS; CUPOLA BLOCKS; 
GRATE SETTINGS; STOVE LININGS ; 

FELL’S, DANK’S AND FRANK’S SMOKE PREVENTOR TILES; 
DANK’S ROTARY PUDDLING FURNACE TILES; 
SIEMENS’ & OTHER GAS REGENERATIVE FURNACE TILES ; 
XXX PRESSED GAS-WORKS FURNACE BLOCKS; 
FIRE CEMENT, ETC., ETC. 


POROUS NON-CONDUCTING BRICKS 
FOR BENCH FRONTS. 





Plans furnished, and competent men supplied to put up work. 


BRANCH WORKS, NEW CUMBERLAND, W. VA. 
General Office and Works, 


BURNS 8T., CINCINNATI, 0. 





The “Standard” Washer Scrubber 


KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER PATENT. 
Removes all the Ammonia and a large percentage of Sulph. Hydrogen and Carb. Acid. 


Gas Works, Puace p’ORLEANS, QuEBEC, March 10, 1882. 

Gro. SHEPARD Pacer, Esq., New York :—I inclose you copies of the Government Inspector’s 
test and certificate, showing that the washer is working well and taking out every particle of 
ammonia. D, H. Graeme, Secretary and Manager, 

, ‘*Gas Insprector’s Orrice, QueBEc, March 7, 1882. 

**T hereby certify that at the request of the Quebec Gas Company I have tested the purity of 
the gas furnished by the said Company, and after testing such gas in accordance with the provisions 
of the act to provide for the inspection of gas, I find the quantity of ammonia contained therein is 
0,00 in 100 cubic feet thereof. N. LeVassevur, Inspector.” 

Newport Gas Licut Co., Newport, R. I, March 12, 1882. 

Gro, SHEPARD Pace, Esq.:—I have many letters inquiring aboat my experieuce with the 
**Standard” Washer-Scrubber, and I give only the plain facts of its behavior with us, which is in 
every respect so creditable to the machine that I can always give it a first-class character to those 
seeking its help. Witiiam A, STepMAN. 
The following American Gas Companies have adopted the **Standard’ Washer-Scrubber: 


Allegheny, Penn. 
Metropolitan, N. Y. 
Richmond, Ind. 


Consolidated, Baltimore. 
Newport, R. I. 
Rockford, Ml. 


The concentrated ammoniacal liquor produced has an immediate sale at prices much above what 
has heretofore been offered. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, 49 WALL STREET, N. Y., 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 


Citizens, Newark, N. J. 
Havana, Cuba. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
Quebec, Canada. 











- GIRCULAR TO GAS LIGHT COMPANIES. 


Branco OFFICE OF THE StronG Gas Furen anp Licut Company, } 
Corner Broapway AnD Matn Srreet, Yonkers, July 2, 1881. § 

The Yonkers Fcvri Gas Company is now in successful operation, manufacturing Water Gas by 
the Strona Process, for Heat, Power, and Lieut. 

It has about two and a half miles of mains already in use through the heart of the city of 
Yonkers, and is supplying gas for cooking, heating, and various industrial purposes, 

The problem of a purely fucl gas is at length practically solved, and is a complete success, 
That it must speedily go into universal use is apparent to everyone. 

Gas Light Companies are cordially invited to visit Yonkers and inspect this new system, which, 
if electricity should eventually drive them out of the field of illumination, will open to them another 
field still more vast and fruitful, and from which they never can be dispossessed. The Westchester 
Gas Light Company of the city of Yonkers employes the Lowe Process for making iff gas. Here, 
then, can be seen, side by side in business competition, the Strong and the Lowe against the Motay 
and the old coal gas methods, and each observer will be enabled to form his own opinion as to their 
relative power and value. The Srrona Gas Furr anp Licur Company is the proprietor for the 
State of New York of the Strong Patents, five in number, and of the Lowe Patents, two in number. 
All applications for licenses or for information should be addressed, as above, to 

R. W. VAN PELT, President of the Company, 
And also President of the Yonkers Fuel Gas Co., and of the Westchester Gas Light Uo. 





WANTED, TO PURCHASE, 
Several Gas Works Anywhere in the United States, 


WITH A VIEW TO IMPROVING AND EXTENDING THE SAME. 


Companies not paying dividends, or who are about to rebuild or enlarge their works, and 
do not wish to make assessments for improving, will find it to their interest to communicate 
with us before expending money for repairs or improvements. 

Call or address, with some particulars, such as average consumption of gas, the selling 
price to consumers, holder capacity, size and length of street mains, ete., « 


THE NATIONAL GAS COMPANY, 


Builders of Lowe’s Improved Gas Works, 


No. 430 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE, ia 
Four Purifying Boxes, 


WANTED, 
To Lease or Purchase, 
A GAS WORKS, 


>x 10 ft., with Center Seale In complete o 
In a Town using from 3,000,000 to 15,000,000 per annum. . what ener. 





Address Ae D. CRESSLER, } 
Manager Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., } 
546-5t FORT WAYNE, IND. | 547-tf 


For further information apply to 


CONSUMERS GAS Co., Newburgh, N. ¥. 
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Awarded the Semi-Centennial Gold Medal by the Am. Inst., 1881. Awarded the First Premium at St. Louis, 1881 


AMERICAN METER Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS QF THE 


“ECONOMY” GAS STOVES 








it is with renewed confidence that we offer the “ Economy” Cooking Stoves to the publie as being the most 
efficient, economical, and durable Gas Stoves in the market. Efficient from the rapidity with which they do their 
work, economical as to the consumption of gas, and durable from the quality of material and workmanship employed 
in their manufacture. 

These Stoves were awarded the Semi-Centennial Gold Medal at the Exhibition of the American Institute, 1881 
and the First Premium at the St. Louis Fair, 1881. AMERICAN METER COMPANY. 





All sizes of our “ Economy” Range, from “6A” upward, 


ARE FITTED WITH THE 


e AMERICAN KETER (0, SQ: 


=FOR— 


NEW AND IMPROVED ROASTING OVEN DOOR i a STOVES. 


With these Stoves all qualities of Gas can be used. 





NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR NICK- 
EL PLATED FITTINGS. 


A BROILER UNDER THE FIRE 
WITHOUT SMOKE. 





UNEQUALED ECONOMY OF GAS 
FOR THE QUANTITY OF COOKING 
DONE. 


AN OPEN ROASTER UNDER THE 
FIRE WITHOUT SMOKE. 


A THOROUGHLY DIFFUSED 
HEAT THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE 
STOVE. 


UNSURPASSED EXCELLENCE 
OF WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH, 


— 


ALL THE OVENS TIGHT, JACK- 
ETED, AND PERFECTLY VENTI- 
LATED. 


DOWNWARD RADIATING BURN. 
ERS OF GREAT POWER, 


—_—————— 


PATENT SMOKELESS GAS-AND- 
AIR BURNERS OF SUPERIOR 
POWER FOR BOILING, FRYING, 
STEWING, PRESERVING, JELLY- 
ING, HEATING SAD-IRONS, ETC. 


RADIATING BURNERS THAT 
CONSUME THE GAS OF ANY Lo- 
CALITY WITHOUT ODOR OR 
SMOKE. 


ee 
— 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL SUPER- 
TORITY IN ALL COOKING OPERA- 
TIONS. 


BURNERS THAT ARE PRACTI. 
CALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE FROM 
TIME OR USAGE. oe 


= 
No. 9.—** Economy? Gas Range, with Improved Roasting Oven Door, 





THESE STOVES ARE MADE IN ALL SIZES, TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF ANY FAMILY 


uni Siu. AMERICAN METER CO., New York and Philadelphia. 





ae en ae ee ee 
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J. H. GAUTIER & CO.. 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
' Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 
Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


J. H. GAUTIER. 
393-ly Cc, E. GREGORY 
T. B. GAUTIER. 


BROOKLYN 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


Manufacturers of Clay KRetorts, Fire Brick, 
Gas House and other Tile. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS, 
Office, 8S Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





,|,| CAS RETORT WORKS 


LACLEDE 


FIRE BRICKS AND 


MANHATTAN 


FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
RETORT WORKS. 


ADAM WEBER. 
CLAY GAS RETORTS 


AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
ng he Clay. Fine Ground Clay and Fire Bricks. Sewer FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


Rs ee a a | Office and Works, 16th Street and Avenue 0., XN. Y. 


Borgner & O’Brien, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC. 


23d St., Above Race, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CHELTENUAM, MO. 


Hand and Machine made Retorts and Settings, Superior 
Fire Bricks for Siemans Gas and Glass Furnace. Bricks 
and Tiles for Whitwell’s Hot Blast Ovens, Blast Furnace 
and Cupola Tiles, Etc. 


Fire Bricks and Tiles 


of all shapes and sizes. 








’ ESTABLISHED IN 1845. . 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 
OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.B., N.Y. 


Gas Retorts, 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 
AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 








TWENTY YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 





Works, 
LOCKPORT, PA. 


GARDNER BROTHERS, | wet 


8, 
MT. SAVAGE JUNCTION, MD. 
—ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, RETORT SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, Ete. 


MINERS & SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. 
C, H. SPRAGUE, No. 13 


OFFICE, 116 SMITHFIELD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS., =. for the New = States. 








OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


HENRY MAURER. 


Excelsior Fire 
CLAY GAS RETORTS, 


Brick & Clay Retort Works 


BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 








oe satin, Mo a EVEN S &X H O WAR D, 916 Market a: St. Louis, * m 
FIRE BRICK, GAS RETORTS, AND RETORT SETTINGS. 


SEWwER PFPiPEe, 3 TO 24 INCMES DIAMETER. 


Glass Pot Clay, Ground Fire Clay, in Barrels andin Bulk. All minds of Five Olay. Goods. 





CHICAGO 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK WORKS, 


394 to 402 N. WATER ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEORGE C. HICKS, PRESIDENT. 

















STANDARD 


Clay Retorts and Settings, 


BLOCKS & TILES 


Of every Shape and Size to Order. 


STANDARD FIRE BRICKS. 





Doubled Milled Clay, Ground Bricks, 
and Fine Sand of Purest Quality. 


Non-Conducting Porous Bricks for Bench Fronts. 
‘Special goods tor Smelting, Assaying, and Chemical 





THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL. 


BY F. W. HARTLEY, A.1.C.E., M.S.E. 








E. & F. N. SPON, PUBLISHERS. 


PRICE, 82.50. 


CONTENTS SgcTiIon I —The purposes of photometry. Standard light. Standard burner. Gas Works Clauses Ac- 


Amendment Act, 1871 .—Regulations in respect of testing apparatus, mode of testing for illuminating power, and for 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Description of candard apparatus. The photometer room, Preparation of candles. Testing 
operations. Readings. Correction for gas consumpt. Corrections for candles’ consumpt. Corrections for barometric 
pressure and temperatare. Ordinary photometers. The inferential or jet photometers. To set the jet photometer at 
work. To rate the jet photometer. 

SECTION II.—Duration and mode of testing in London, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, sulphu compounds. Prepar- 
ation of solutions. Fittingup. Toset the apparatus at work. Analysis. 


SECTION II].—Ammonia. Sulphuretted hydrogen. Carbonic acid. The Cooper’s Tube, or Eudiometer. To calculate 
weight of sulphur. Harcourt’s color test. 


A rapid and accurate methodof estimating sulphur in coal gas, Specific 
ravity. To find the specific gravity of dry gas. To correct the bulk and find the weight of gas. 

APPENDIX.—Rules and tables to facilitate the ca:culations necessary in the determination of the illuminating value 
and degr~e of purity of coal gas. Photometry. Ammonia und sulphur. Proving of testing meters in London. The gas 
referees’ cubic-foot measure. Times and mode of testing for pressure in London. Proposed standards of light. 


A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Fine Street, N. Y. 
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IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER 


With Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 
P, H. & F. M, ROOTS,} Patentees ana Manufacturers, {CONNERSVILLE, IND, 


Ss. S. TOWNSEN)), General Agent, 6 Cortland St. and 8 Dey St., N. Y. 
JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 8 Dey St., N. Y. 
WM. COOKE, Selling Agent, 6 Cortland St., N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue ane | Price List. 
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SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


No. 245 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
BUILDERS OF 


Machinery and Apparatus for Gas Works. 


= 





CHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. 


ISBELL’S PATENT SELF-SEALING RETOR7 DOORS. 


Plans and Estimates for the Improvement, Extension, or Alteration of Gas Works, or for the Construction o 


Nsw Woaxs. 


PURIFYING BOXES, TOWER SCRUBBERS, WITH AUTOMATIC WATER 


BY-PASSES, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS. 
ISBELL’S PAT. AUTOMATIC STREET PRESSURE GOVERNOR. 


HIGH SERVICE GOVERNOR, GAS AND WATER VALVES, HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATOR, BENCH 


DISTRIBUTOR. 
G. G. PORTER, President 


MACKENZIE’S PATENT ROTARY AND STEAM JET GAS EXHAUSTERS, GOVERNORS, COMPENSATORS, 
CASTINGS, Ero. 








- MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS, 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronzesand Marble (locks, warranted best Time- 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, 836 DROADWAY. 


NEW YORK. 
Spectal designs furnisned for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
Pub ~— Lodges. &c. 


Ee’. ©. NORTON, 


MANTFACTURER OF 


tis draulic Cement, 


Specially adapted for gas works Under water it is capable 
of giving better results than Portland or any other cement. 


92 Broadway, New York. 
Iron Sponge 


CAS EXHAUSTERS. 
CONNELLY & CO., 


No. 407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NEW BOOKS. 











OBSERVATIONS ON GLASS AS AN OBSTRUCTOR AND 
REFLECTCR OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, 2 cts. 


TRANSPORT OF MATERIALS FOR GAS WORKS, $1.25. 


GAS ENGINEER’S DIARY AND TEXT BOOK FOR 1881 
$2.00. 


A. M. CALLENDER & UW., 
42 PINE STREET, N. Y¥. (Tv. 


PRESERVE 


The Journal! 


BY THE USE OF 


THE STRAP FILE. 





Advantages of the Strap File. 


ist? It is simple, strong, and easily used. 
2d. Preserves papers without punching holes, 
3d. Will always lie flat open. 


4th. Allows any paper on file to be taken off 
without disturbing the otiers. 

We will furnish to our subscribers this import 
aat article for preserving, in a convenient form, 
the numbers of the JourKat as it is issued, at the 
very low price of $1.25, Sent either by express 
or mail, as directed. 

By mail the postage will be 20 cents, which will 
be added to the price of the Binder. 





A. M. CALLENDER & C©O., 42 Pine Street, N. 
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Er. IM’ NEAL, 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 
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CAST IRON. PIPES 





FOR WATER AND GAS 
“TAMERS 8. 3100 Pas ie sl JAS. P. MICHELLON, Sec. 


s CES cTER IRN WN Wong BEXTON Supe 


GLOUCESTER. aid Ny 
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. Omen Oe ater 
( KC 59>. — Gi ae mm, tH he | 
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atin as Vat Pes sign Vals, Fine Aydranls fashlders, A. 


tlice No. 6 North Seventh S hendh. Philadel; oP 





ae '  §STABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY ian MACHINE CO,, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
NEW YORK taco 153 BROADWAY. 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHSS DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work.) 
Brancies, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 





436-1 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. “25222 2.5 MEER Bag yh Be 


| GAS CONSUMERS MANUAL, by E. 8, CaTuELs, CE, 





10 Cents. 
. 
We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS PRACT BOA L TREATISE ON HEAT, by THouas 
nd othérs interested in the topics treated of, the fol ee a 


‘ ‘ AIR AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
lowing Books, at prices named : ERAL OILS UTILIZED BY CARBURETTING AIR, by 
MANUFACTURE, by Witty KiwnHarps, 4 to, | CWwEN C. D. Ross, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 
7 ’ + 14 
~— numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cioth bind- S vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


FODELL’S SYSTEM cE BOOKKEEPING FOR 
WHE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, by F. W Hant- GAS COMPANIES. $5. 
$2.50. 


LEY. The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 


Trice. 
SOAK.) VALUATION, PU. P i uring and forwardin 
ANAL TONS iON nua U OF COAI. GAS, vy We will take especial pains in sec gz £ 


BowDITcH, Engr. any Other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 
pal ae Mal be with avingl. Svc. All remittances must be made by Check, Draft, or Post Office | 
Money Order. aie ci 
— STATISTICS, by CuAs. VW. LMASTINGS. | Ae aS CALLEND “9 


Room 18, No, 42 Pine St., N. ¥ 











R. DD. WOOD & CO.., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts. Valves, Etc. 


Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 


400 Chestn ut Street. 


J AMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES 





Works, ISth, (9th, 20th and Railroad Street. 
Office, No. 23 Nimeteenth Street. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N.B.—Pipes froin 8-1ncn and upwards cast tn 12 ft. lengths. 
- Sl for Circular and Price List. 


BERGEN IRON WORKS. 
R. A. BRICK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 
FOR WATER AND GAS, 

Valves, Fire and Dock Hydrants, 

Lamp-Posts and Flange Work, 


WILLIAM W. CAMPBELL, Selling Agent, 
Office, 85 Liberty St., N. Y. 


Mellert Foundry & Machine i 


Tuimited. Established 1848, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEST IRONGWATER 


Specials—Flange Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 
Lamp Posts, Retorts, etc. 

Machinery and castings for Furnaces, Rolling Mills, Grist and 
Saw Mills, Mining Pumps, Hoists, etc. 


—-SECOND AND CHESTNUT STS., READING, PA., and 
74 PINE 8T., NEW YORK City. 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPANY. 


320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52, 
H. P. ALLEN, President. 


The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS, but from later 
most essential improvements, more appropriately called tha 
ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process 
for making ‘‘ Water Gas,” bythe decomposition of super- 
heated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those in 
Coal Gas Works, is an established euccess. More than One 
Hundred Million cubic feet of gas have been made under 
this process, and for permanency and brilliancy, a8 well as 





OFFICES.- 


economy both to the manufacturerand consumer, it is supe- 


rior to any gas made by the old, or any other method, 
Our process is not intermittent but continuous. The steam 





and the oil are admitted into the retorts by gauge cocks, and 
run for days without change. All the materials required, 
besides the steam, are 17 lbs. o? Anthracite coal and about 
81 gallons of Petroleum or Naphtha, per 1000 feet of bril- 
liant gas. 


Rights for sale. Inquire of the President, 


——-~ st) 
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HERRING & FLOYD, 
Oregon Iron Works, 


788, 740, 742 & 744 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Praclical Builders of Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 





= CH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts e' 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
AIR CONDENSERS ; CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS 
wet and dry), and 
EXHAUSTERS 


for relieving Retorts from pressure. 
NDS and BRANCHES 


of all sizes and description. 
. FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 


PATENT 
SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. 
FARMER'S 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 


BUTLER'S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 
@€AS GOVERNORS, 


and everything cennected with well regulated Gas Works at 
low price, and in complete order, 


SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts. 


N.B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty nches— 


at very low prices, 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 
SILAS C. HERRING. 





T. H. Brrog, Asst. Mangr. 


H. RANSHAW, Pres. & ain 
_R. J. TARVIN, Sec, & Treas. 


Ww. STACEY, Vice-Pres. 


STACEY MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sinele and Telescopic Grasholders, 


IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 
WATER AND OIL TANKS, COAL ELEVATOR CARS, 
COKE CRUSHERS, 


BENCH CASTINGS, 


And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erec- 
tion of Coal and Oil Gas Works. Rolling Mill Machinery 
and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 


Foundry: Wrought Iron Works: 
88, 35, 37, & 39 Mill St., 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, & 26 Ramsey St., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MORRIS, TASKER & 00, 


Brin ciuny 


Builders of Gas Works, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








: Columbns, O. 





1842, DEILY & FOWLER 1881. 
LAUREL TRON WORKS. | 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, PHJLA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS HOLDERS, 


SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC—WITH CAST 
OR WROUGHT IRON GUIDE FRAMES. 


We are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 
Gas Works. We have built 12 gas works and 135 gasholders, 
Personal supervision given to the erection of all our work, 
Holders built at following places since 1868: 

Lancaster, Pa. (2) Indianapolis, Ind, 
Williamsport, Pa. (3) Jacksonville, il. 

Bristol, Pa. (2) Joliet, Ill. 

Catasaqua, + Lawrence, Kansas, 
Kittanning, P Jefferson City, N. O. La, (2) 
Hazelton, _ Algiers, N. O., La. 

Freeport, Pa. Kalamazoo, Mich 
Huntingdon, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. (2) 

Pittston Pa, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Bethiehem (S). Pa. Waverly, N. Y. 


Sharon, Pa. Little Falls, N. Y. 
Canton, Pa. Penn Yann, N. Y. 
Carlisle, Pa. Watkins, N. Y. 


Beaver Falls, Pa. Coney Island. N. Y, 


Annapolis, Md. (2) > atavia, N. Y. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. tloucester, N. J. 
Lynchburg, Va. Sain, N.d. 


Stanton, Va, 
Youngstown, O 
Steubenville, 0, 
Zanesville, O. 
Mansfield, O. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Hoosick Falls, N, Y. 
Attica, N. Y. 

Mount. Holly, N. J. 


Marion, O. Mount Joy, Pa 





Belleaire oO, Rockaway Beach, L. I. (2) 
Athens. 6, Zanesville, O. (2) 
Barnesville, O. Lancaster, O. 

Newark, O. Blackwell’s Island, N Y 


| Waltham, Mass. 

| Franklin, Ind, | Dorchester, Mass. 
| Piainfleld, N. J. | Wheeling, W Va, 
| Englewood, N. J. Lansing, Mich. 

| Flemington, N. J. 0) | Flint, Mich. 
Dover, Del. 

| Pittsfield, Mass. 
| Merid den, ‘Conn. 


NOW READY, 


VOLUMES I., II., AND III. OF 


Milton, Pa, 
Galveston, Texas, 


JaMES R. FLOYD. | 


King’s Treatise on Coal Gas 


BOUND IN CLOTH. PRICE, $10 EACH. 


A. M. CALLENDEM &. 00Q., 


42 Pine Street, N. Y. 





ei 


The Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., 


THE LATEST IMPROVED 


Gas 





A pparatis 
MACHINERY, 


Wrought Iron Roofs and 
Bench Castings, 


‘SINGLE LIFT AND TELESCOPIC 


GASHOLDERS. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





GAS HOLDERS, BENCH CASTINGS, MULTITUBULAR 
WATER AND AIR CONDENSERS, COMMON AND 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, ROTARY & STEAM 
JET EXHAUSTERS, WROUGHT 
IRON ROOF FRAMES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF GAS APPARATUS. 


WORKS: 
Cors. Pratt, Scott, McHenry, Ramsay and Bartlett Streets, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. Corre- 
spondence solicited. wrt ly 

















} 
| 
| 


GASHLODERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 





CONTINENTAL WORKS. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 


GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y 
ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS. 
CONDENSERS, SUKROBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 


DRAULIC MAINS, ° 


and all other articles connected with the Manufacture ana 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plans for Lighting 
Cities, Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 








P. MUNZIN GER, 


No. 1211 MAREHET 


Engineer and Builder, 
STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PENN. 


BUILDER AND CONSTRUCTOR OF ALL KINDS OF GAS MACHINERY, 


ON THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED PLAN. 


Bench Castings, 
Centre Valves, 


Condensers, 


Gasholders, 


Scrwb bers, 
Stop Vawes, 


Purifiers, 
Etr., Ete, 


Estimates and Drawings Furnished upon Application, 
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GAS COALS. GAS COALS, GAS COALS. 


“SCOTT'S” OCEAN MINE 
YOUCHIOCHENY CAS COAL. 


W. L. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors, ERIE, PA. 








This Colliery is located at Scott Haven, on the Youghiogheny mn er, Westmoreland County, Pa., directly 
adjoining the Penn Company’s Youghiogheny Mine. (See map on p. 27, Vol. XXXVL, of this Journal.) 

The property consists of over 3,300 ACRES, situated in the center of the celebrated Y oughiogheny Coal Field, 
and comprises within its limits the MOST VALUABLE GAS COAL in Western Pennsylvania. 

Over 300,000 TONS, of this coal have been forwarded to Baltimore during 1880 and 1881, distributed among 
OVER SIXTY GAS LIGHT COMPANIES, from Bangor, Maine, to Galveston, Texas. 

The universal favor with which this coal has been received has induced Messrs. Scott & Co. to increase their 
already large facilities for meeting the wants of Gas Companies, giving to consumers an undoubted guarantee that 
delivery will be promptly made. Applications addressed to the undersigned will meet with prompt response. 

Orders for delivery in NEW ENGLAND can be addressed to our Boston office, No. 21 Exonaner Piace 
or P. O. Box 3003, Bosron. 


PERKINS & CO., General Sales Agents, 


New York P. 0. Box, 3695. 45 SOUTH STREET, N. WY. 








. | C. GEE RORER. ¢. MCCRICKART, Pres’t. J. E. MCCRICKART, Mang’r. 
G. W. DRESSER, CE, THE FORT PITT COAL CO, 





Manufacturer of 


Member American Society Civil Engineers. | GAS BURN HERS. 


CONSULTING — “HITTERS PROVING APPARATUS, ETC. c 
pe AES ae a No. 284 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia " 


Gas Manufacture. KINC’S TREATISE oO 


Miners and Shippers of 


Cc 
O 











LUDLOW J a As¢ 
Valve Manf’g Co., COAL GAS. & 7 ew :r 
OFFICE AND WORKS Vol. I., Bound in Cloth, $10. | No. 337 Liberty Street, 


TROY, NEW YORK. 


d 67 to 83 Vail Ave. 
CSR Saas Caer ee am AV) 4, M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, N. Y. P | T T S B U UR G H, P F N N. 


CHAPMAN 
VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


yom Steam, Gas, and Water Valves 


<® 
VALVE M’'F'GCO 


ee and Gates, 


WITH POSITIVE DRIP. 





REFERENCES FURNISHED. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES, 


Wouhie and Sing le Gate, « inch to 36 inch—outside and 
nsile screws, Ind! cate!l, etc.,—for Gas, Water, Steam, and 
ul. 


4IYDRAULIO 4AIN DIP REGULATORS. 
ALSO 


FIRE HYDRANTS. 


All Valves and Hydrants furnished with 
Babbitt Metal Seats & Non-Corrosive 
Working Parts. 


WORKS AT INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


BRoston Office, 77 Kilby St. New York Office, 28 Platt St. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED, 
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NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


GAS COAL COM’Y 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 





This Company is prepared to furnish any amount of their 
justly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
any point reached by raliroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms. 


General Office—89 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Office—120 Water Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President. 

A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President. 

W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer. 

THOMAS AXWORTHY. Agent 
351-ly at Cleveland, Ohio. 





NEWBURGH 


ORREL COAL COMPANY, 


Newburgh Orrel, Tyrconnell 
and Palatine Gas Coals. 


ALSO SHIPPERS OF 


FOUNDRY COKE 


Mines Situated at 


NEWBURGH, FLEMINGTON, AND 
FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA, 


ELOME OF FICE, 


25 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 


CHARLES MACKALL, 
SHURETARY. 





CHAS. W. HAYES, Agent in New York, 
No. 111 Broadway - = ‘Trinity Building, 


Shipping wharves at Locust Point. References furnished when 
required. Special attention given to chartering vessels. 


PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 


AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s and Penn Station 
m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River, 


OFFICES 
No. 209 {South Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York. 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. ata 








366-ly 

















CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANNEL, acknowledged to be the dest enricher produced 
in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 


SaLes C. & O. R’way Coal Agency. N. Y. BENEDICT & DOWNS, New Haven. 
AGENTS : ) DANIEL W. JOB & CO., Boston. DAVIS, MAYER & CO., Baltimore. 

















Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, Agency, 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 


SUPERIOR KANAWHA GAS COALS, 


Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COALS, 
From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R'way. 


o>. So ., } OFFICE, 22 PINE STREET, N. Y. 





w.7. GORDON, Sarezs Acent. 


eR ee 











THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


DESPARD COAL 
GA S-LI GHT JO UCURNAL. To Gas Light Conipanies throughout the country. 


Agent, ALFRED PARMELE, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 


BANGS & HORTON, No. 81 Duane street, Boston. 
M nes in Harrison County, West Virginia. 


Wharves Locust Poin 
Compaty’s Office, 15 German St. |} Baltimore. 

Among the consumers of Des Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; ‘Jersey City Gas, Light oan ne 
N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maine 

* Reference to them ig requested, 204-, 


THE AMERICAN 


$3 PER ANNUM. 


42 Pine Street, N. Y. 














“Economy of Gas as a Fuel for Cookinn Purposes. 


This is a small Pamphlet containing the Paper read by 
MR. WILLIAM W. 


At the recent meeting of the American Gas Light Association. 
IT IS INTENDED FOR GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION BY GAS COMPANIES AMONG THEIR CONSUMERS 
Price, Twelve Dollars per Thousand. 


4. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 





GOODWIN, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 





The U. S. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & CoO., 


12th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U. S, A. 





FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURK OF GAS, to those for the use of 


the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, ard embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 


Attesr—J. L. CAMPBELL, 


Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, 
Secretary, pro-tem. 


J. R. HAWLEY, 
Director General President 








FARMER'S PATENT 


BYH-PFPASS DIP-PIPE. 


‘= 








FARMER’S PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
WILLIAM FARMER, 


ARCHITECT AND CENERAL CAS ENCINEER, 
ROOMS 87, 89, 91, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


00 
Witiaas FARMER may be consulted upon all matters relating to the Manufacture of Illuminating Gas. 


Will furnish Specifications, Drawings, 
and Estimates for the Erection of Gas Works of any Capacity, and will erect the same either on Commission or by Contract. , 
Having made the Construction of Gas Works a Specialty, perfect satisfaction can be guaranteed. 

Sole Agent for the FOULIS HYDRAULIC MACHINE for Drawing and Charging Retorts. 


Sole Agent for the AITKEN and LOUNG PROCESS FOR MAKING ILLUMINATING GAS. 








PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS. 

EXHAUSTER (Screw Propeller) for Gas or Air, and Condensation. DUMPING BARROW for Wheeling Coal, Coke and Lime, Etc. 
SYDRAULIC MAIN for Reducing Pressure on Retorts. ZIGZAG SCRUBBERS for Napbthalizing the Gas and Removing the Tar, Ammonia, and 
Naphthalinen. BYE-PASS DIP PIPE for reducing the Pressure on Retorts, Etc., as per cut above. 
fer Scrubbers and Washers, Etc. MOV. 


SELF-ACTING WATER DISTRI3BUTOR 
ABLE DIP PIPE for Reducing aud Equalizing the Pressure on Retorts. TOWER SCRUBBERS (Jack- 
@éted) for Economizing Space and Building Material DUPLEX C SEAL for Keeping all the Boxes in a set continuously in action. 


REVERS BY PERMISSION TO THE FOLLOWING G&VTL&yY EI. 





Canes. S1121MAN, New \iaven, Conn. 
BN HAS. RooME, President Manhattan 


D. HosrerreER, President Pivtsburgh Gas-Light Co.. Pittsburgh, ha. 
Gas-Light Company, N. Y. C. VANDERVOORT SMITH, Eugineer Manhattan Gas-Light Com N. ¥- Pa 
* BICEENLOOPER, President Gas-Light Co., Cincinnast, Chio. 8. L. Huster, President Laclede Gas-Light Company, St. Louis, Mo, 
de » President Brooklyn Vampany, Brooklyn, M. *. % VaMogerroo.. Engineer, Newark Gas-Light Company, Newaré, M J. 
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T. C. HOPPER, Preat. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Prest. WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. and Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. ’ METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNOBS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS, BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 
Sail aiaaecnetincitiinien e GAS STOVES—AMERICAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH. Agencies: 
SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER. ‘ " 
512 W. 22d St., N. Y. SUGG’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS. ALSO NN AND TTT. vad Donte Ganadh teste email 
- Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “‘Invariable Measuring’? Drum, 810 North Second Street, St. Louis. 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. Sole Agents for Wm. Cowan’s Automatic Pressure Changer. 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisce. 








HELME & McILHENNY., 


Successors to Harris & Brother. 
EBSTABLISEED 184s. 


PBACTIOAL GAS METER WANVUPACTURDES, 


Vontinue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ° 


To manufacture Wet and Dr Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works, 


%rom our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 33 years) and from our personal supervision of ali 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect mescatactor ty. 
WILLIAM HELME. JOHN MoILHENNY. 








WM. WALLACE GOODWILL, Prest. and Treas. WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. H. DUMONT WAGNER, Supt. 8. L. JONES, Sec. 8S. V. MERRICK, Asst. Sec 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 


No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Fiibert Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


No, 142 Chambers Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF GAS STOVES FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov: 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus comple 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas, 


CGoodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 











NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 


Review of Gas and Water Engineering.| ropes 


ISSUED WEEKLY. System of Bookkeeping 


FORK GAS COMPANIES, 


Edited and Published by Cuas. W. Hastines, 22 Buckingham St., London, Eng. mui | ae 


Each number contains articles in connection with the manufacture and supply of Gas; sum- nin ati tou vied te Gea Conguaien We colton po 


mary of latest intelligence on the subject of Electric Lighting ; articles upon Water Supply 3 also | FoPBLL Vntiedelphia, or 


on the Construction and Maintenance of Gas, Water, and Sewage Works. AM. CACLENDEE & CO 


OFFICE GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., N. Y a 


CATHEL’S 


The Gas and Water Companies’ Directory.| °“® “ANuGe 


Edited and Published Annually by CHARLES W. HASTINGS, 





Price, 13s., Postpaid. 








Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance. with. 


i i ist of all } ies t ont any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity 
This Work gives a complete list of all Gas and Water Companies throughout England, Scotland, lrelard and meney weled 60 ie Ganeuenaed: =s raed 


and Wales ;—date of formation, ammount of capita and names of all officers, etc. ; including carbonization | o¢ obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light, 
returns,’ prices paid for gas, dividends, etc. It will be to the advantage of Gas Compuntes to sapply 


Price, in Cloth Covers, 5s; Paper Ooers, 88. 6d. Postage Extra vundinaapeuadtuahice’ GOhOUAPibuen eae an > 
5 Address, 22 BUCKINGHAM STREET, regard to the registration a = ence oe sale by 
Orders Received at this Office. LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND : . a mt vs hi 
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THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER CO, 


Successors to Ww. Ww. GOODWIN c& co.., 


1012, 1014 & 1016 Filbert St, Phila, 142 Chambers St. N.Y., 126 Dearborn St, Chicago. 


Agents, WALDO BROTHERS, 88 Water Street, Boston. 





SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA FOR 


BRAY’S 


PATENT FLAT-FLAME BURNERS 


AND 


BRAY’S 


Fatent Lanterns 








Bray’s Patent 


Standard Slit-Union 


do not Corrode in 


any Atmosphere. 





BRAY’S PATENT LANTERN. 





STANDARD SLIT-UNION. 


Permanently Well- 
shaped Flame, 
free irom Roaring 


and Flickering. 





SPECIAL UNION-JET. 


The Special Burners are made 
for both High and Low Pressure. 
In ordering Burners our customers 
will confer a favor by stating the 


Pressure. 





Hi 
i 
SPECIAL SLIT-UNION. 


The “Special” Burners, as improved, are more adaptable to the requirements of gas illumination than any now 


before the public. They can be made to suit any pressure or quality of gas (including air gas). The gas inlet is 
so placed that it cannot be tampered with, and they are not liable to get out of order. 











Description df Burner. 


Illuminating 
power in 
candles, at 

| rate of 5 cu. ft. 
per hour. 





Bray's 
.“ 


iy 
“ 


- . 


Oy 


sstses 


Standard Slit-Union (30 candles.... 


— 
a2 
on 


Seesnenssessy 
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Candles. 


21.76 
20.25 
20.25 
20.01 
18.02 
19.7 


15.68 
14.43 


~~ 
BESBRREES 


Smee 


= 
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Bray’s Patent Standard Slit-Union Burners are of 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, and 80 candle power. The Patent Lanterns 





The following table and sentences in quotation marks are taken from the report of 8. C. Ford, the United States 
Inspector of Gas and Meters at Washington, D. C., for the year 1881: 


‘On examination of the above table of tests, 
made with various burners, it will be observed 
that the illuminating power obtained with Bray’s 
special burners Nos. 5, 6, and 7, both slit-union 
and jet form, was high ; but with Bray’s regula- 
tor burners only moderately good.” 


‘*The result of test with Bray’s standard slit- 
union burner was highly satisfactory. This burner 
is best suited for street illumination, and will 
yield the maximum power obtainable from a cubic 
foot of gas.” 


“The special burners manufactured by Bray 
& Co, compare favorably with any yet inspected 
by this office. They are well made, avd no doubt 
will prove very durable in practical use. They 
are best adapted for gases of high gravity.” 


are adapted for burners of 50, 80, 100, 200, 300, 400, and 800 candle power, and are acknowledged to be the best 
lantern for street lighting yet invented. Price Lists and Circulars furnished on application. 


WM. W. GOODWIN, Pres. & Treas. 
WM. H. MERRICK, Vice-Pres. 


S. LEWIS JONES, Sec. 
H. DUMONT WAGNER, Supt. 


SAMUEL V. MERRICK, Asst. Sec. 
G. B. EDWARDS, Mang. N.Y. Branch. 











